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Adjective Trouble 


An Editorial 


7 H!” said the lady as she minced to the edge 
of the greatest voleano in the world during 


one of its more spectacular eruptions. “Isn’t 

it cute!” Which understatement is, you’ll 
admit, one of the ways of describing a volcano, but 
hardly the best. True, it doesn’t overdo it, it isn’t 
exactly wordy, it veers away from the danger lurking 
in verbosity, but-it leaves the feeling of a definite 
lack, of something left untouched, un-noted. In fact 
it’s a wonder the lady’s husband didn’t hurl her into 
the crater. He had come thousands of miles to see 
that very mass of fire and white-hot lava, had made 
sacrifices and gone to great lengths to achieve this 
exciting moment. And its also a good thing that the 
natives, who regarded the spirit of the voleano as a 
beautiful and awful deity, didn’t understand English. 
They'd probably have thrown her in to appease the 
goddess thus insulted. 

Which brings us to the subject of vocabulary, and 
speech in general. The late President Eliot of Har- 
vard once said that if there is one test of education, it 
is the ability to use one’s language with exactness, 
freedom, and charm. Perhaps of these three it was 
exactness that the above 


There is also the story about the Frenchman, a 
tourist in New York for the first time, who, when 
shown the view of Manhattan from the top of the 
Empire State Building, clasped his hands and cried 
“Tres chic!” And there’s a girl, age 16, who de- 
scribes everything from the latest movie, to the way 
her boy friend wheedles the car out of his father, as 
“neat.” We could go on and on. 

Seriously, there’s a satisfaction, a sense of nice fit- 
ness in choosing the right word for the right thing. 
A vocabulary doesn’t have to be large, it needs very 
few words of more than three syllables, in order to 
meet the needs and demands presented by our varied 
world. But a vocabulary does need to be elastic, 
accurate, vigorous, honest, and simple. 

It is possible, of course, to get along on a half- 
dozen adjectives. A good many high school students 
(and some others) do. Broadly speaking, everything 
in the world can be described by them as either 


” “swell,” “neat,” or “lousy.” 


“marvellous,” “terrible, 
Or we could get it down, as many people have, to 
two—swell or lousy. How easy not to have to choose 


except between two words! And how stupid. 





lady lacked most. (She 
certainly had what you 
might loosely call freedom, 
and to those who find origi- 
nality most to their liking, 
she probably had charm). 
But let us get back to 
exactness. 

You might say that the 
lady had adjective-trouble, 
a common complaint caused 
by carelessness and fostered 
by laziness and lack of 
imagination. The chances 
are that she was as much 
awed by the volcano as were 
the natives, as impressed as 
her husband. But her 
ability to express herself 
under the stress and strain 
of an experience or an emo- 
tion was a complete flop. 
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THAT PERFORMING 
ELEPHANT WE 
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HOW TO TORTURE YOUR 
WIFE 


Cartoon Strip by Webster, by 
permission of the New York 
Herald Tribune. 















LAST NIGHT. WASNT 








( BOUGHT A HAT 
TO-0AY,, SHERMAN - 
WAIT TILL YOu 
SEE IT: REALLY, 


| LANDED THE CUTEST ORDER FoR 
THE FIRM TO-DAY. THE Goss WAS 

AWFULLY CUTE WHEN HE ComPLi— 
MENTED ME. IT CERTAINLY WAS 
CUTE OF ME T CATCH THE 5.33 
TO-NIGHT. INSTEAD OF THE 6.08. 
SAY, How 'BouT DISHING ME UP A 
| Cuts LITTLE DINNER ? 















































































English Section 


~OLD STORMALONG 
= The. Deep Water Satlorman « 


From “Here’s Audacity!” a Volume of Tall Tales Edited 


- ERTAINLY, I ’member Old 
Stormalong,” said the oldest 
skipper on Cape Cod. “I was 
a ’prentice fust on his ship 

and later I was Second when he was 

bosun on the Courser, out o’ Boston. 

That was a ship, a wooden ship with 

iron men on her decks, a ship that 

ain’t been eekaled by these hoity-toity 
steamboats. No, sir, an’ never will. 

Donald McKay built that ship just 

because he found one sailorman who 

could handle her as she should be han- 
dled. But, you’re aimin’ to hear about 

a sailorman an’ not about ships. 

“Only t’other day a young whipper- 
snapper was a-telling me about 
Stormie, sayin’ as how he was four- 
teen fathoms tall. I’ve heared other 
tales about his height. I know! He 
was jes’ four fathoms from the deck 
to the bridge of his nose. 

“He was the first sailorman to have 
the letters ‘A.B.’ after his name. 
Those were jes’ his ‘nitials, put after 
his name on the ship’s log just the 
same as always. 
Stormalong was the name he gave his 
first skipper. The old man looked 
him over and says: 

“*A.B.S. Able-Bodied Sailor. By 
your size and strength they should 
measure the talents of all other sea- 
men.” 

“It makes me pretee mad when I 
see some of the hornswoggiers of 
today with those letters after their 
names. They are only feeble imita- 
tors o’ the greatest o’ all deep-water 
sailormen. 

“You landsmen know very little 
about real sailormen, that is, blue- 
water sailors. This chap Stormalong 
was not only a sailorman for all 
waters, he was a whaler too. I mind 
the time we was anchored in the mid- 
dle o’ the North *Lantic finishin’ off 
a right whale. The lookout sights a 
school off to the east’ard and Stormie, 
the bosun, gives the order to h’ist the 
mudhook. All hands for’ard but not a 
h’ist. The hook ’ud give a bit and 
then it ‘ud sink right back into the 
mud. Seemed to be hands clutchin’ it 
and draggin’ it out o’ our hands. Once 
we got clear o’ the bottom and almost 
shipped it when we seed what was 
wrong. Nothin’ short of an octopus 
was wropped all ’round that mudhook. 
He was holdin’ the anchor with half 
of his tentacles and with the other 





‘Alfred Bulltop ~ 


_ By Frank Shay 


half hangin’ on to the seaweed at the 
bottom. 

“The mate yelled ’vast heavin’ and 
went back to tell the skipper. When 
the old man came for’ard to see for 
himself he was just in time to see 
Stormie go overboard with his sheath 
knife in his teeth. He went below the 
su’face and there began a terrific 
struggle. The water was churned and 
splashed about so that old hooker jes’ 
rolled about like she was beam to the 
wind. All of us was sure our bosun 
had been tore ’part by the octopus. 
The struggle went on for about a 
quarter of an hour when Stormie’s 
head came to the su’face. Some one 
called out to throw him a line but be- 
fore one could be brought he had 
grabbed the anchor chain and came 
hand over hand to the deck. The 
strugglin’ in the water kept on for a 
while but moved away from the ship. 

“*All right,’ yelled Stormie, ‘all 
hands lean on it and bring it home.’ 

“After the anchor was shipped I 
asked him what he had done to the 
octopus. 

““Jes’ tied his arms in knots. 
Double Carrick bends. It'll take him 
a month o’ Sundays to untie them.’ 

“There was one peculiar thing 
about Stormalong that was due to his 
size. He was as loyal to his ship as 
any sailorman until he saw a bigger 
one. Then he’d get peevish an’ sul- 
len until he had signed. aboard the 
bigger ship. His biggest complaint 
was that ships weren’t built big 
enough for a full sized man. 

“Well, the ship we were on at that 
time was Lady of the Sea, finest and 
fastest of the tea packets. Even that 
didn’t satisfy him. He wanted a big- 
ger ship or he’d go farmin’. Once he 
said to us as we sat ’round the fore- 
bitt: ' 

“When this hooker gets to port 
I’m goin’ to put an oar over my shoul- 
der and I’m goin’ to start walkin’ 
"way from salt water. I’m goin’-to 
keep right on walkin until some hair- 
legger says to me, “What’s that funny 
stick you have on your shoulder, 
matey?” an’ right there I’m goin’ to 
settle down and dig potaters.’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ said the Third-in-Command, 
skeptically, ‘What potaters are you 
goin’ to dig?’ 

“Regular and proper spuds, fresh 
ones, not like the dead potaters you 


get on this hooker,’ said the Sailor 
Who Was Tired of the Sea. 

““Got to plant them first,’ said 
the Third. ‘Then you got to hoe 
them, pick the bugs off’n them, spray 
them, hoe them some more. You got 
to irrigate them, too. Best irrigater 
for potaters is the sweat off’n your 
brow. Just dig so hard and fast that 
the sweat rolls down along your nose 
and drops on the plant. Much harder 
’n holystoning the deck which, by the 
way, you'll begin on jus’ as soon as 
you turn to in the mornin’.’ 

““Nothin’ can be as hard as holy- 
stoning a deck,’ observed Stormie. 

““Compared with sailoring,’ I cuts 
in, ‘farmin’ comes under the headin’ 
of hard labor. The best part o’ farm- 
in’, I'll admit, is that all the hard 
work comes in fine weather while 
with sailorin’ it’s jes’ t’other way 
*bout.’ 

“For the rest of that trip Storm- 
along was moody and preoccupied. 
He had been on the ship for over a 
year, a very long time for him, with- 
out seeing a bigger ship. When the 
ship hit Boston Stormie signed off. 
He came on deck with his duffel bag 
over his shoulder, 

“*Where you goin’?’ I asks him. 

“*Farmin’,’ says he. 

“Then he heaves the bag over the 
rail and follows it to the wharf. The 
crew of the Lady of the Sea just 
stood along the rail and gaped.” 

 ece 


“Several years later when we were 
again lined against the wharf at 
Boston a big, tall man was seen com- 
ing down the wharf. 

“*Stormie, or I’m a fool,” says I 
to myself. 

“The big man came over the side 
and sure enough it was Alfred Bull- 
top Stormalong. There was a change 
immediately apparent. He was taller 
than ever but the flesh hung in dew- 
laps all over him and his eyes showed 
the marks of great suffering. Too, he 
looked hungrily at the sea. He 
breathed deep breaths of the salt air 
and in a few minutes seemed to re- 
gain some of his old spirit. 

“*Stormie, where ’a’ you been?’ I 
asks him. 

““Farmin’,’ says he. 

“ “How'd you like it?’ I goes on. 

“Terrible, says he. ‘Nothin’ but 
green grass an’ trees an’ hills an’ hot 
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work. Nary a breeze or the smell o’ 
the sea. Never a storm to make a 
man pull out all the best that’s in 
him. Nothin’ but zephyrs an’ a hot 
sun an’ pushin’ on a plow. All my 
muscles were made for pullin’, an’ on 
a farm there’s nothin’ to do but push. 
Sailorin’s the best job after all.’ 

“He signed on for his old job of 
boatswain and after taking on water 
we got under way. We cruised about 
the Caribbean Sea taking on and dis- 
charging shipments for over six 
months. Then we made for Boston 
Harbor. 

“Stormie was a loyal sailor until he 
saw a bigger ship and the Lady of the 
Sea was the biggest ship sailing the 
Atlantic. At least we thought she 
was but just before we got to Barne- 
gat we came across what first ap- 
peared to be a mirage. She was just 
the biggest ship ever built and I heard 
the skipper say to the mate that she 
was Donald McKay’s dream come to 
life. Her lines were perfect, her cloth 
pure white and hung on silver masts. 
She rolled lazily on a sea that made 


us bump about like a cork. I saw 
Stormie at the rail gazing in goggle- 
eyed admiration. 

“Must take a million ordinary 
sailors to man her,’ he gasped. ‘Yes, 
sir! One million at the least. Well, 
I guess I’ll be leavin’ this packet.’ 

“The next mornin’ we were with- 
out a bosun. The best explanation we 
could give was that during the night 
he had gone over the side and swum 
to the big ship. For a second time 
Stormalong had gone out of my life. 

“After the Lady of the Sea dis- 
charged her cargo in Boston we got 
word that they were signing on a crew 
for a new ship; the Courser. I ap- 
plied for a place as second mate and 
was signed on. We were told to re- 
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port to a ship at the end of the wharf 
that was acting as a tender for the 
Courser, which was too big to enter 
Boston Harbor. 

“The next morning we boarded the 
tender and were taken out to the 
Courser. She was none other than 
the big ship we had seen from the 
Lady of the Sea, the ship that Stormie 
had gone over the side for. She 
looked like a ship that might have 
been built for a race of men of Storm- 
along’s stature. The first thing that 
caught my eye as my feet hit the deck 
was a stableful of horses. 


“Horse boat, huh!’ I said. 

““Horse boat nothing’, said the 
man in charge of the tender. “Those 
horses are for the men on watch.’ 

“Believe it or not. That ship was 
so big that all officers and men on 
watch were mounted on horses. Man- 
alive, her rigging was so immense that 
no living man could take her in at a 
single glance. Her masts penetrated 
the clouds and the top sections were 
on hinges so they could be bent over 
to let the sun and moon pass. Her 
sails were so big that the builders had 
to take all the able-bodied sailmakers 
out in the Sahara Desert to find room 
to sew them. Young men who were 
sent aloft usually came down as gray- 
beards. The skipper had to order all 
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hands aloft six days before a storm. 
Every yard and every block and 
tackle had bunkhouses and cooks’ gal- 
leys built into them to accommodate 
the men who worked aloft. She car- 
ried over six hundred men and some 
of the sailormen never saw all their 
shipmates. Once the Old Man, who 
gave his orders through a megaphone, 
ordered all hands forward. It took 
the after crew a week to get there and 
then over thirty were killed in the 
crush. Some of the men got lost be- 
cause they had not taken their com- 
passes with them. 


“I’m going to keep right on 

walking until some hairlegger 

says to me, ‘what’s that funny 

stick you have on your shoul- 

der, matey?’ an’ right there 

I’m goin’ to settle down and dig 
poiaters.” 


“The Courser was so big that she 
had to keep to the oceans, there was 
no harbor big enough for her to turn 
about in. Her wheel was so big it 
took thirty-two men _ working in 
unison to turn her and early in the 
cruise it was found that Stormalong 
was the only man aboard who could 
make her answer the wheel promptly. 
When we had to take on or discharge 
a cargo a whole fleet of ordinary ships 
used to come out and we would trans- 
ship our load. 

“But she was a great ship. There 
never was a storm big enough to cause 
her any real discomfort. 

“There was one that caused us a bit 
of worry. One of those September 
gales that chivvy us in the North At- 
lantic. She was so big that the Skip- 
per just let her ride out any storm 
knowing that no matter how big a 
blow it was the Courser could weather 
it. Well, this was some storm and 
we bobbed about like a regular sized 
vessel all over that ocean. Worst of 
it was that the clouds and. fogs made 
it so dark we couldn’t make out where 
we were at. This went on for over a 
fortnight when we awoke to see the 
sun bright and shining. The bosun 
put his mouth to his megaphone and 
shouted: 


Rise and shine 
For the Bleck Ball Line 


and all hands turned to. There was 
Stormalong at the wheel holding her 
true to what he thought was her 
course. After the Captain and all 





the mates had ‘taken the sun’ and fig- 
ured it out on paper they told us we 
were somewhere in the North Sea and 
headed South. That meant trouble. The 
Courser could never get through the En- 
glish Channel and it meant that we'd pile 
up against the cliffs at Dover or on the 
French coast. You see, the North Sea 
wasn’t big enough for us to turn around 
in. The skipper and the mates had a con- 
sultation and decided as they could not 
turn around to take a chance of easing 
through the Channel. The officers rode 
across the poop of that ship on their 
horses, yelling orders and squinting their 
eyes along the ship’s sides. Stormie was 
at the wheel and the only man who could 
see everything at once. . Just 
as they got to the point be- 
tween Calais and the cliffs of 
Dover all sails were reefed and 
the skipper was ready to. order 
the men to take to the boats. 
He looked back at Stormie and 
saw that the man at the wheel 
was calm and steady. 

“*Will she make it?’ yelled 
the skipper through his mega- 
phone. 

“*T think so? answered the 
man at the wheel. ‘May scrape 
a bit o’ paint off’n our sides 
but she'll go through.’ 

“Then, squinting first along 
the port side an’ then the star- 
board, he called to the man on 
the poop deck: 

“*Better send all hands over 
and soap the sides, put an 
extra heavy coat on the star- 
board.’ 

“The skipper got the whole 
crew plastering the sides with 
the best soap he had and the 
big ship eased through just as 
sweet as honey. But it’s all 
due to the soap that we did get 
through. It was such a tight 
fit that the cliffs at Dover 
scraped every bit of soap off 
the starboard side. Ever since 
then the cliffs at that point 
have been pure white. That was from 
the Courser’s soap and the action of the 
waves. Sometime when you are in the 
channel take a look at the waves. They 
are still a bit foamy from the soap. 

“When the Old Man saw we had gotten 
through he called all hands forward to 
splice the main brace, which meant in 
nautical terms, to come and have a drink 
of grog. 

“The Courser kept right on going but 
after a few hours we got into shallew 
water and we had to jettison all of our 
ballast. We threw so much overboard 
that you can still see the piles of dirt. 
The English call them the Channel Is- 
lands. 

“In all the time I knew her the Cowrser 
had but one other storm that troubled her. 
Strange to relate but it was another Sep- 
tember gale, one of those lads that gen- 
erally does so much damage around Flor- 
ida. The Courser was down among the 
Caribbees and the storm whipped her 
about pretty badly. The Skipper wasn’t 
as much afraid of losing his ship as he 
was of hitting one of the islands and 
knocking it and the inhabitants into king- 
dom come. The ship just missed Haiti 


native. 


Mr. Shay 


plays designed for Little Theatre production. 
most famous books he ever edited, however, are those slender, 
limp, bright brochures, some orange, some green, which ap- 
peared about fifteen years ago and which are now collectors’ 
items and scarcer than hens’ teeth. They were the first editions 
of A Few Figs from Thistles and Second April by a then 
little-known red-haired girl living in Greenwich Village whose 
name was Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
a bookshop in the Village at the time of their publication dur- 
ing those early exciting days when Millay, Floyd Dell, Max 
Eastman, Alfred Kreymborg, Sinclair Lewis, Mary Heaton 
Vorse, and various others, were all living as next-door neigh- 
bors and as yet unknown and unsung. 

The story, “Old Stormalong,” is taken from a book of 
indigenous American tall tales, Here’s Audacity! (Macaulay), 
edited by Mr. Shay. 


and headed west by south like a broncho 
with the bit in his teeth. Right down the 
Gulf she went until she came to Darien 
and without asking anybody’s permission 
went right through the Isthmus. The 
Courser found herself out in the Pacific 
Ocean. The only eye-witnesses of the 
destruction outside the crew were a couple 
of army officers who had been sent down 
by the United States to make surveys for 
a canal. And right in front of their eyes 
a ship comes along and digs it for them. 
Naturally they took all the credit but the 
truth of it is Old Stormalong and the 
Courser dug that ditch.” 
The Oldest Skipper on Cape Cod paused 
in his narrative to yawn and give his 
cronies a chance. 
“All I ever knowed about 
him,” said another, “was 
that he took his whale soup 


Frank Shay 


JPRANK SHAY, author, playwright, 

compiler, editor, was born in East 
Orange, New Jersey, but has been 
associated and identified with the lit- 
erary colony at Provincetown so long 
that most people think of him as a 
Of the eighteen books which bear his name, most are 
Probably the 


in a Cape Cod dory, that his fav’rite meat 
was shark. He liked ostrich eggs for 
breakfast and then he would lie back on 
the deck and pick his teeth with an 
eighteen-foot oar.” 

“Skippers came and skippers went,” 
said the Oldest Skipper on Cape Cod, 
“but Stormie stuck to the Courser to the 
end. He died while we were discharging 
a cargo from the middle of the Gulf of 
Mexico.” 

“IT heard how he was buried,” said the 
Sailor Who Had Swallowed the Anchor. 
“They took him ashore and buried him 
right near the water so he could always 
have the salt spray over him.” 

Then he burst into song: 


Stormie’s gone, that good old man, 


And all the rest joined in the chorus 
line: 


To my way, hay, storm along, John. 
Stormie’s gone, that good old man, 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 


They dug his grave with a silver spade, 
To my way hay, storm along, John! 
His shroud of finest silk was made, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 


Frank Shay was running 
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They towered him with a silver chain, 
Te my way ‘hay, sterm along, John! 
Their eyes all dim with more than rain, 
‘To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 


An able sailor, bold and true, 

To my way hay, sterm along, John! 

A good old bosun to his crew, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 


He’s moored at last, and furled his suil, 
To my way hay, storm along, John! 
No danger now from wreck or gale, 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalong! 


I wish I was old Stormie’s son, 

To my way hay, storm along, John! 

I'd build me a ship of a thousand ton, 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister Stormalonz! 


I'd sail this wide world ’round and round, 
To my way hay, storm along John! 
With plenty of money I would be found, 
To my aye, aye, aye, Mister 
Stormalong! 


I'd fill her with New England 
rum, 

To my way hay, storm along, 
John! 

All my shellbacks they would 
have some, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister 
Stormalong! 


Old Stormie’s dead and gone 
to rest, 

To my way hay, storm along, 
John! 

Of all the sailors he was the 
best, 

To my aye, aye, aye, Mister 
Stormalong! 


The song ended and the 
old shellbacks looked wistfully 
across the harbor. Beyond thie 
harber entrance a_ steamship 
was making her smoky way to 
Minot’s Light. The Sailor Who 
Had Swallowed the Anchor 
spat into the water and said: 

“When I went to sea they 
had iron men and_ wooden 
ships; now they got iron ships 
and wooden men. I’d ruther be 
found dead than to be found on one o’ 
them steamboats.” 


Reprinted from Here’s Audacity, by 
Frank Shay, by permission of the Macau- 
ley Company, Publishers. Copyright, 1930, 
by Frank Shay. 





QUOTATIONS CONTEST 


“She Seldom Employed Those Barbs 
of Wit Which Fasten Sentences In 
the Memory.” 


Do you remember reading that sen- 
tence in Mr. Van Doren’s article 
about Mary Austin in the Septem- 
ber 29 issue? It’s a good sentence. 
When you read along and a sentence 
leaps up and hits you in the eye, jot 
the sentence down. When you get 
ten of them, send them in to Scholas- 
tic. For the best 10 sentences from 
any book or magazine, containing the 
most memorable thoughts stated in 
the most striking way, Scholastic will 
award three prizes of a $3.00 book. 
Author and source must be given. 
Closing date, March 1, 1935. Ad- 
dress Quotation Editor, Scholastic, 
155 E. 44th St., New York City. 
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THE ROOTS 
OF AMERICAN 
HUMOR 


By J De Lancey Ferguson 
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Acting Professor of English, 
Western Reserve University 





OWADAYS students of our 
literature have taken up 
humor in a serious way, and 
the collecting of its earlier 

manifestations has become a specialty 
among enthusiasts for Americana. 
Through all this collecting and collat- 
ing runs a naive idea which threatens 
to become a creed—the investigators’ 
conviction that they have at last dis- 
covered something truly native to our 
soil. The “‘tall story,” they say, “was 
an infinitely versatile art form; and, 
what is more important, an art 
sharply American—unique.” 

Was it? 

Nothing is riskier, in surveying any 
human institution, than to point to one 
specific spot and say, “Here it 
begins.” For if anything is certain 
about them it is that institutions have 
a life history of their own. They do 
not spring up suddenly but grow by 
mutation and adaptation. Getting to 
their origins is as long and dubious a 
task as gettting to the root of our bio- 
logical family tree. Especially is this 
true of American institutions. The 
transplanting of the English-speaking 
peoples to America did not produce a 
new civilization. We carried with us 
not only innumerable relics of an 
older society but also the seeds of all 
our new developments. Whoever lim- 
its his study of Americana to Amer- 
ica is bound to obtain incomplete 
results and is also in some danger of 
making a fool of himself. 

What applies to American institu- 
tions in general applies even more 
strongly to American speech and lit- 
erature. Most people nowadays, ex- 
cept the testy gentlemen who write 
letters to the British papers, are aware 
that the average “Americanism” is 
merely an archaic English term which 
has flourished here after being forgot- 
ten or ignored in its native land. 
When Francis Grose published his 
Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 
Tongue in 1785 he included dozens of 


_ “Americanisms” such as “cracker” for 


“biscuit,” “frisk” for “search,” “hick” 
for a rural simpleton, “kid” as a verb 
meaning to hoax or deceive, “leery” 
as an adjective meaning on one’s 
guard, and “moonshine” for illicit 
liquor. It may well be questioned, in- 
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deed, whether any of 
our older expressions ex- 
cept those of Indian 
origin is really native to 
the soil. Even our spell- 
ing of “honor” simply 
perpetuates the usage of 
such sturdy Yankees as John Milton 
and Robert Burns. Perhaps the col- 
lectors of American humor would do 
well to take a sharper look at the 
British forerunners. 

The study of literature still suffers 
from the aristocratic bias which for- 
merly limited the materials of history 
to the doings of kings and their 
courts. That which engrosses text- 
book and classroom is mostly high- 
brow literature, the carefully wrought 
product which was written, and read, 
only by an uneducated minority of the 
population. The undergraduate, and 
too often his teacher as well, is left 
with the impression that Wordsworth 
and Coleridge were the best sellers of 
1798, and Shelley and Keats of 1821, 
whereas in those years few Britons 
had even heard the poets’ names. 
Further back in literary history the 
spread between the tastes of the upper 
classes and those of their humbler con- 
temporaries becomes still wider. The 
gentry find their standards in foreign 
languages and literatures, preferably 
extinct ones; the plain folks have in- 
terests nearer home. We judge the 
eighteenth century by Pope and Swift 
and Johnson, by Fielding and Addi- 
son and Sterne, but it is doubtful 
whether a tithe of the population had 
ever read a word of any of these. The 
works which circulated by the tens of 
thousands in print and by hundreds of 
thousands through oral transmission 
were very different. 

Investigators of our humor, if they 
have sought its origins in Great Brit- 
ain, have read the literature which 
gets into the histories. Finding no 
humor of exaggeration there they have 
concluded that it did not exist. Never- 
theless, the roots of our folk tales are 
in Britain. America was not settled 
by highbrows, though they have writ- 
ten its history, thereby misleading 
their own descendants as well as the 
rest of the world. If the colonial his- 
tory of New England had not been 
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recorded by ministers and elders of 
the church many misconceptions of 
New England life would not be cur- 
rent today. Behind the clergy, and 
making up the real life of the colonies, 
were plain farmers, artisans, fisher- 
men and sailors, working hard for 
small reward, much interested in their 
families and their bread and butter— 
in short, men of a piece with mankind 
the world over. And this stock had 
not cast aside its traditions when it 
crossed the Atlantic, As it perpetu- 
ated and adapted to American use the 
local speech of all the parts of the 
British Isles whence it came, so it 
perpetuated and adapted folk lit- 
erature. 

When we turn back, not to the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
authors who bulk largest in the text- 
books but to the proverb collections 
and chapbooks of the period, we are 
in no strange world. As Mark Twain 
discovered about well-drawn charac- 
ters in fiction and biography, we have 
known it before—met it on the river. 
The plain people of Great Britain, 
two centuries ago, were no strangers 
to exaggeration and far-fetched meta- 
phor and tall stories—these things 
were part of their daily speech. The 
following examples of the simplest 
form of the humor of exaggeration— 
the grotesque or startling simile, the 
“tall tale in miniature,” as Miss Con- 
stance Rourke calls it—are drawn 
from a variety of sources. To avoid 
confusion, and to remove clues, the 
spelling has .been normalized and one 
or two localisms have been replaced 
by their standard English synonyms. 
How many can classify them accord- 
ing to country of origin? 


As lazy as Ludlam’s dog, that leaned 
his head against a wall to bark. 

I am perfectly honest! When I was 
only a child, my mother would have 
trusted me with a house full of millstones. 

Mean enough to steal acorns from a 
blind hog. 




















































































He’d drive a louse to London for the 
hide and tallow. 

They drive their own car, though you 
wouldn’t think they had money enough to 
keep a mousetrap baited. 

No more chance than a cat in hell with- 
out claws. 

It is well that the alleys are not wider, 


because they hold as much smell now as a 


person can stand. 
I nearly slept myself to death with hun- 
er. 

+ As brisk as a * sn a tarpot. 

Tongue enoug.« for two sets of teeth. 

“Salt!” said the cobbler, after he had 
eaten the whole cow except the tail. 

One of the above is quoted from 
Mark Twain, one from James Russell 
Lowell, and one from an elderly Man- 
chester merchant who used the ex- 
pression in casual conversation with 
the writer some years ago. 

It may be objected that these meta- 
phors and similes are too simple to 
base an argument on. The full de- 
velopment of American humor gives 
us not merely this brief dry wit but 
the full-blown flower of extravaganza 
—the saga of Paul Bunyan or John 
Henry or Mike Fink. The chapbooks 
and the proverbs offer nothing to com- 
pare with the Big Bear of Arkansas 
or with the exploits of Paul Bunyan 
and his blue ox Babe. 

But let us go back a little further. 
Consider, for instance, some of the 
heroes of the Mabinogion. There was 
Drem, the son of Dremidyd, who 
“when the gnat arose in the morning 
with the sun, he could see it from 
Gelli Wic in Cornwall, as far off as 
Pen Blathaon in North Britain.” Gilla 
Coes Hydd “would clear three hun- 
dred acres at one bound: the chief 
leaper of Ireland was he.” Clust, the 
son of Clustveinad, “though he were 
buried seven cubits beneath the earth, 
he would hear the ant fifty miles off 


> 


rise from her nest in the morning.’ 
Medyr, the son of Methredydd, could 


frm Gelli Wic “shoot the wren 
through the two legs upon Esgeir 
Oervel in Ireland”; Gwiawn Llygad 
Cath could cut a haw from the eye of 
a gnat without hurting him, and Kai 
was of so warm a nature “that, when 
it rained hardest, whatever he carried 
remained dry for a handbreadth above 
and a handbreadth below his hand; 


‘and when his companions were cold- 


est, it was to them as fuel with which 
to light their fire.” And like these 
heroes was Cailleach Bheurr, “a colos- 
sal old deer-goddess, the best known 
in the Gaeldom, a being who could 
wade across the deepest straits— 
whose washtub was the mighty whirl- 
pool of Corryvreckan—who could 
carry islands with her in a basket.” 

The further an American reads in 
the Celtic legends, in fact, the more 
familiar they seem. What difference 
between Paul Bunyan who dug Lake 
Superior as a drinking trough for his 
ox and Finn MacCool (or, to go Celtic 
all over, Fionn Mac Cumbhaill), who 
built the Giant’s Causeway to call the 
bluff of a Seotch giant who had chal- 
lenged him to fight? The folk heroes 
of American mythology are descended 
in royal lineage from the gods and 
demigods and heroes of Scotland and 
Wales and Ireland, and from Sigurd 
and Beowulf and Thor himself. 

It is not mere fancy to make such 
a claim. Though the legends from 
which our epics stem had sunk below 
the attention of the highbrow world 
while America was being colonized, 
the stories, like the language, went on 
growing in the mouths of the common 
people, regardless of what the court 
and the univérsities talked about. But 
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the tales of Finn or of Guy of War- 
wick were intertwined with Old World 
geography ; the very bricks and stones 
were alive to ‘corroborate their truth. 


Retold in America the legends lacked 


roots. It was inevitable that the best 
adventures of heroes who had never 
heard of America should gradually be 
transferred by narrators who had 
never seen Europe to real or imag- 
inary native sons. 

Probably *the chief reason why 
these obvious facts have not been 
more generally recognized is that 
American folk tales have rarely 
reached the modern reader in their 
original form. The earliest printed 
versions are already corrupted and re- 
vamped far more devastatingly than 
were the “improved” versions of old 
ballads which some of the first editors 
perpetrated. The rare genius like 
Mark Twain or Joel Chandler Harris 
who could think in folk language was 
the exception. 

Some day, perhaps, before it is too 
late, lovers of American folklore may 
realize the importance of setting down 
prose as well as verse exactly as it is 
told to them. If that day comes we 
shall have more books like Mr. Dobie’s 
Coronado’s Children and fewer like 
Mr. Stevens’ Paul Bunyan. And then 
it should be plain to everyone that 
American humor is not a new creation, 
the fruit of some “unrecorded over- 
throw of all the world has ever known 
or ever been,” but something far more 
important and significant—the free 
growth on American soil of a literary 
heritage as old as our race. 


Reprinted from The American Scholar, 
Winter, 1935, by permission of the Edi- 
tors. 








PHYSICIST 


Dr. Robert An- 
drews Millikan is one 
of the most distin- 
guished scientists 
America has pro- 
duced. Nobel prize- 
winner in physics in 
1923 for his isola- 
tion and measuring 
of the electron, the 
ultimate unit of 
which the atoms, the 
building blocks of 
matter, are com- 
posed, he has been . 
awarded so many honors and medals from 
the world’s leading learned bodies that he 
can hardly keep track of them. Born in 
Illinois in 1868, educated at Oberlin Col- 
lege, Columbia University, and in Ger- 
many, he served for twenty-five years as 
professor of physics at the University of 
Chicago, and since 1921 has been director 
of the Norman Bridge Laboratory and 
chairman of the California Institute of 
Technology at Pasadena. He is the author 
of many important including The 
Electron and Elements of Physics. 
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MILLIKAN 





Leisure—and Horse Sense 
An Editorial by Robert A. Millikan 


T has been said that the best of 

what a man has in him is found in 
the way he uses his leisure time. This 
is true in the period of schooling as in 
later life. Scholarship should be, in- 
deed, the first concern of the young 
mar in his educational period, but 
should be by no means his whole con- 
cern. The way in which he spends 
the time in which he is not studying 
foretells in no small degree his future. 

It shows again, whether he has the 
will-power to make himself as perfect 
as possible a specimen of manhood— 
one who is alive to all manly health- 
giving sports and keen in his enjoy- 
ment of physical vigor. A _ perfect 
physique is quite as much an acquire- 
ment as. it is an endowment. 





Above all it shows whether or not 
a man has enough intelligence, judg- 
ment, brains, horse-sense, insight into 
life and its possibilities to eschew for 
the most part all kinds of time- 
wasting dissipations, be they poker, 
bridge, low-grade reading, or what- 
not, and to devote his leisure to mak- 
ing himself a leader among his 
fellows by perfecting himself in speak- 
ing, in writing, in conversation with 
stimulating men and women, and 
especially in acquiring companion- 
ship, not with the evanescent sensa- 
tionalism of some of our modern 


literature, but with the great minds of » 


the ages whom it is the privilege of 
each one of us to make our bosom 
friends. 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


A Study of “David Copperfield” 
By Sarah McLean Mullen 





DAVID COPPERFIELD 


Source: Novel by Charles Dickens. 

Adaptation by Hugh Walpole. 

Screen Play by Howard Estabrook. @ 

Produced by David O. Selznick for Metro- 
Goldwyn- Mayer. 

Directed by George Cukor. 

Art Director, Cedric Gibbons. 

Musical Score by Herbert Stothart. 

Photographed by Oliver T. Marsh, A.S.C. 

Cast of characters: Micawber, W. C. Fields; 
Dan Peggotty, Lionel Barrymore; Dora, 
Maureen O’Sullivan; Agnes, Madge 
Evans; Aunt Betsey, Edna May Oliver; 
Mr. Wickfield, Lewis Stone; David, the 
man, Frank Lawton; David, the child, 
Freddie Bartholomew; Mrs. Copperfield, 
Elizabeth Allan; Uriah Heep, Roland 
Young; Mr. Murdstone, Basil Rathbone; 
Clickett, Elsa Lanchester; Mrs. Micaw- 
ber, Jean Cadell; Nurse Peggotty, Jessie 
Ralph; Mr. Dick, Lennox Pawle; Jane 
Murdstone, Violet Kemble Cooper; Mrs. 
Gummidge, Una O’Conner; Ham Peg- 
gotty; John Buckler; Steerforth, Hugh 
Williams; Littimer, Ivan Simpson; 
Barkis, Herbert Mundin; Little Emly, 
the child, Fay Chaldecott; Agnes, the 
child, Marilyn. Knowlden; Little Emly, 
the woman, Florine’ McKinney; Dr. Chil- 
lip, Harry Beresford; Mary Ann, Mable 
Colcord; Janet, Renee Gadd; The Vicar, 
Hugh Walpole. 


HE most universally beloved book 

I of Charles Dickens has reached the 
screen after a full year of intensive 
research and careful production. It is a 
remarkably fine picture, that will appeal 
to people of all ages. The cast is notable 











; not only for their assembled names but for 


their sympathetic interpretations of the 
characters. The illustrations of the first 
edition by H. K. Browne, commonly 
known as “Phiz,” have come to life 
through the combined efforts of the cast 
and of the costume department. The 
printed book will not lose its popularity 
but will gain new vitality, because David 
with his trials and pleasures has been 
made real to us through the motion pic- 
ture. The result is a film that will repay 
us for a second viewing and for serious 
study, at least part of which can be 
carried on before seeing the film. 


Suggestions for Class Study 


Charles Dickens wrote as a preface to 
this novel, “Of all my. books, I like this 
best.” The statement has been carried 
over as an introduction to the film. The 
reason for this partiality is largely due to 
the fact that Dickens wrote into the novel 
many of the life experiences of himself 
and of his family. In fact, Mr. Micawber 
is generally considered to be based on the 
character of his own father. For a well- 
rounded appreciation, one should read the 
novel and Dickens’ biography, as well as 
see the film. 

The novel itself lacks unity; it is a num- 
ber of connected stories of three or four 
groups of people with whom David is as- 
sociated. It lacks a distinct climax to 
fuse all the stories into one. It is dis- 
tinctly a character study, developed 
through incidents. All these qualities are 
suitable and proper for a novel. 

But, note this: A  photoplay must 
have one carefully unified plot, the 
incidents of which must 
center about one _ indi- 
vidual. We must expect, 
therefore, to leave out 
the details of the life of 








Above—W. C. Fields as 
Micawber. Center, left to 
right, Herbert Mundin 
as Barkis, Freddie Bar- 
tholomew as David, and 
Jessie Ralph as Nurse 
Peggotty. Below, left to 
right, Una O’Connor as 
Mrs. Gummidge; Frank 
Lawton as David Copper- 
field; Lionel Barrymore 
as Dan Peggotty; Florine 
McKinney as Little 
Em’ly; Hugh Williams as 
J. Steerforth, and John 
Buckler as Ham Peg- 


the Micawbers, of Dr. Strong, and of Lit- 
tle Em’ly that do not directly concern 
David. Then, too—the incidents must be 
presented through pictures. Each scene 
must prepare the way for the next, and 
each must be essential. 

Finally, the limitation of running time 
for a film showing makes it necessary to 
curtail many incidents and to suggest 
rather than portray many developments 
in the plot. Above all, the illusion of 
reality must be maintained. 

With these points in mind, let us pro- 
ceed to a study of the film version of 
David Copperfield. Students who are in- 
terested would do well to send to Scholas- 
tic for a copy of my pamphlet “How to 
Judge Motion Pictures.” Study it through 
after seeing a performance of David 
Copperfield, with that particular picture 
in mind. 

A. The Story. Note how carefully are 
fitted together the two halves of the story: 
the one of David, the boy, and the other 
of David, the man. (1) Hew is this co- 

(Continued on next page) 
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“David Copperfield’ 


(Continued from preceding page) 


herence brought about? (2) Why was Mi- 
cawber rather than his note brought to 
Mr. Wickfield’s house? (3)- What is lost 
by having David’s experiences at school 
omitted? (4) What is lost and what 
gained by omitting David’s experience as 
a proctor under Spenlow and Jorkins? 
(5) What is gained or lost by the change 
made in David’s meeting of Dora? Is it 
according to the conventions of the early 
eighteen hundreds? (6) Make a list of 
the events of David’s life as given by 
chapters in the book and compare these 
with the ones in the sequences of the film. 
Note how really few essentials are 
omitted. (7) Note that the effect of 
completeness is accomplished by (a) ac- 
tual performance, either in detailed pic- 
turization, or (b) by flashes, or (c) by 
conversation reporting experiences, or (d) 
by silent title or communication, or (e) 
by suggestion. Try to give at least one 
example of each. 

B. Dramatic Effects. (1) Give an ex- 
ample of the effective use (a) of silent 
picturization, (b) of silence, as a form of 
suspense, (c) of other forms of suspense, 
(d) of strong action, (e) of strong reac- 
tion, (f) of a climactic building-up of 
events. (2) Where would you say is the 
final climax? (3) Note how the musical 
accompaniment is used to assist in the 
portrayal of moods. (4) What use is 
made of narratage? (5) What sounds are 
used to add dramatic effect? 

C. Characterization. (1) Identify the 
characters associated with the following 
and comment briefly: (a) “Barkis is will- 
in’,” (b) “That’s fun—dancin’ near the 
edge,” (c) “I am confidently waiting for 
something to turn up,” (d) “Oh, Doady, 
Doady, how clever you are!”, (e) “I'm a 
very “umble person,” (f) “Janet! Don- 
keys!”, (g) “I’m a lone, lorn creetur,” (h) 
“IT must have affection.” 

(2) Name points of distinctive action 
or emotion noted in the interpretation of 
(a) Mr. Murdstone, (b) Mr. Micawber, 
(c) Aunt Betsey, (d) Peggotty, (e) 
Agnes, (f) Dora, (g) Uriah Heep, (h) 
Emily, (i) Mrs. Gummidge, (j) Little 
David, (k) David, the man, (1) Miss 
Murdstone, (m) Mr. Dick. 

(3) What character scored by dramatic 
repression? 

(4) What scene marked Little David 
as excellent an actor as the actors with 
big names? 

(5) Which characters, if any, seemed 
miscast? 

D. Background in time and place. (1) 
Give in detail examples of each of the 
following methods used to establish the 
period or era: (a) Costume, (b)_hair- 
dress, (c) personal ornament, (d) actual 
dates in records of any kind, (e) use of 
household appliances, (f) social conven- 
tions or customs, (g) methods of carrying 
on business, (h) methods of conveyance. 
(2) What technical effects were used to 
indicate the lapse of time? (3) What was 
done to identify as authentic: (a) Canter- 
bury, (b) Dover, (c) Yarmouth, (d) 
London? (4) How many decorative de- 
tails can you remember as part of Mr. 
Wickfield’s drawing-room? 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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_ As One Reader to Another 
By May Lamberton Becker 


AM devoting the report on new books 
I this month to some I feel sure would 
be well worth getting for a library 
to which young people in high school have 
access, and I have told just enough about 


‘each one to show you what it is about, 


so you can see if the subject is one in 
which you are interested. Beyond that, 
you can take my word for it that the 
book will be a reliable and attractive 
treatment of its subject. 


Journalism 

City Editor (Stokes) by Stanley Walker 
(see Scholastic, Jan. 5) for instance, is 
indispensable if you are interested in 
journalism. It is a report from inside, 
as alive as if it were tapping from one of 
those news tickers under glass in the city 
room, tapping out the heart-beats of the 
world. The details are so practical it is 
as good as a course in journalism. 

Leadership in a Changing World (Har- 
per), edited by M. David Hoffman and 
Ruth Wanger (see p. 13 and p. 16), begins 
with an editorial by Walter Lippmann on 
“A New Social Order” (reprinted in 
Scholastic, May 27, 1933), gives a section 
of “challenges to the old economic order” 
from all around the world—President 
Roosevelt, Stuart Chase, Norman Angell, 
Ortega y Gasset, M. Ilin, André Sieg- 
fried, Sir Arthur Salter and others. Then 
comes a section on new trends in govern- 
ment, from President Wilson’s description 
of the League of Nations through lead- 
ing articles by all the “strong men,” Mus- 
solini, Lenin, Gandhi, Sun Yat-Sen, Mus- 
tafa Kemal. Educators report on a new 
social order through education and fa- 
mous authors on visions of a nobler life, 
and after a summary the book closes with 
study-helps and suggestions for further 
reading. This book comes to answer end- 
less questions many young people are ask- 
ing. 

Romance of the American Map (Whit- 
tlesey House), by Esse Hathaway, in a 
running narrative very easy to read, tells 
by what feats of exploration and pioneer- 
ing the map of our country changed from 
the white spaces of unexplored regions to 
the crowded chart it is now. It goes from 
1513 to 1869, when we put the last big 
river on record, and would make a stimu- 
lating addition to the history department. 
Interest in maps is now so high that such 
a book has decided possibilities. 

A Short History of English Literature 
(Oxford), by Emile Legouis, is a_text- 
book so readable I suggest it for home 
study as well. It has pictures wherever 
needed, and while it has to go at a brisk 
pace to cover so much in one quite small 
volume, it does not slur its facts. It is 
always advisable to get the slant of one 
culture on another: Professor Legouis, 
though this book was originally written in 
French (he is a professor at the Sor- 
bonne), is keenly understanding in his 
judgments of English writers. 


The Mutineers Again 


I take it for granted you already have 
read Nordhoff and Hall’s thrilling true 


Stories of Mutiny on the Bounty and Men 
Against the Sea, and that I thus need tell 
you no more than that Pitcairn’s Island 
(all Little, Brown) is the concluding vol- 
ume of this trilogy, to make you deter- 
mine to read it. In some respects it is 
even more astonishing. Fletcher Chris- 
tian and the ringleaders fled from Tahiti 
and set up an island community far off 
the track of the world. The papers have 
been lately full of items about such settle- 
ments on Galapagos; this tale is far more 
amazing. 

You get nearly 100 stories in one fat 
volume, selected by Hugh Walpe'e, in 
Famous Stories of Five Centuries (Farrar 
& Rinehart). These include a number 
from half-forgotten boys’ books of the 
late nineteenth century, from which you 
will continually find quotations in present- 
day English novels, for all present-day 
English novelists were brought up on 
them. Besides, the scenes chosen are al- 
ways the best parts of the books, and the 
result is practically continuous entertain- 
ment. , 

Current Plays 

Another book you will need if you keep 
up with contemporary drama is the inval- 
uable annual Best Plays (Dodd, Mead), 
edited by Burns Mantle. This volume for 
1933-34 has such plays as Mary of Scot- 
land, Ah, Wilderness, and Men in White, 
ten in all, condensed to give the action 
and with the leading scenes of each play 
given in full. There is also a year-book 
of the drama; altogether a book to settle 
many a question later on as to what went 
on this year on the American stage. 

The appeal of my next choice is not so 
general, but if you are interested either in 
ornithology or American folklore you will 
want to keep The American Eagle, by 
Francis H. Herrick, on hand, for this is 
the only book-length, exhaustive study of 
the bird of freedom as he really is. He 
comes off far better here than he did a! 
the hands of Franklin, who preferred the 
turkey, you remember. Mr. Herrick has 
traced him to his eyrie and even built « 
sort of house on stilts alongside, so he 
could look right into the eagle’s house- 
keeping, and take photographs to prove it 
This is the “bald-headed” eagle, and bald 
when they called him so used to mean 
white, not hairless. The later meaning 
has quite replaced the earlier, possibly, 
says the author, “as baldheads have been 
coming more in evidence since earlier 
days when about every man of importance 
wore a wig.” 

Another matter to mention is that the 
noble. biography of Edgar Allan Poe, 
Israfel, by Hervey Allen—and I needn't 
tell you what else he wrote—has just been 
republished for less than half the original 
price, in one fine volume with the same pho- 
tographs and text: a valuable book for any 
library, public or persona! (Farrar & 
Rinehart). 

If you would like to get any of these, 
send me a stamped and addressed en- 
velope and I will see that a list of ail 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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HE third little pig, at the close 
of the film, might have stepped 
forward and said, “Ladies and 
gentlemen, this teaches us that 
we shall always be afraid of the big 
bad wolf if we are shiftless and build 
flimsy houses of straw or twigs. But 
if we work as hard as we can and 
erect sturdy and substantial houses—” 

The audience in that case probably 
would have heard no more, having 
risen, bored and annoyed, and made 
for the nearest exit. They were no 
longer in school, they would have 
felt indignantly, where they must en- 
dure having every story, no matter 
how interesting, turned into a “‘les- 

.’ They had a right to enjoy a 
program without having to listen at 
the same time to advertising matter— 
whether of a satisfying brand of 
cigarette, or of a pure, white brand 
of morals. 

But Walt Disney is an artist and 
not a teacher or salesman, and so he 
lets the spectators infer what they 
please from the extraordinary adven- 
tures of his extraordinary creations. 
The third little pig could have demon- 
strated his doctrine of salvation 
through hard work and substantial 
houses more easily, of course, if Walt 
Disney had made the wolf devour his 
two good-for-nothing little brothers. 
But an artist is not obliged to prove 
anything or preach anything and can 
therefore deal with his story and his 
characters as he thinks best. 

Perhaps a great aftist feels that he 
himself, if he is really honest, has no 
choice in dealing with his characters 
once he has created them. Then they 
become individuals whose existence 
even he must respect. He may not 
(if he is really honest) treat them as 
if they were merely marionettes at- 
tached to strings, whom he can move 
about to advertise his own notions of 
what people should or should not do. 

There is an appropriate story told 
of William De Morgan, the novelist. 
(If you have not read his Joseph 
Vance or his Alice-for-Short, don’t 
deprive yourself of a wonderful treat 
any longer.) Mrs. De Morgan would 
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ask her husband, after his day’s work 
on a chapter was done, what news 
there was about one or another of the 
fascinating characters he was creat- 
ing. “And has the poor chap dared 
at last to confess it all?’ ‘No, not 
yet,” her husband answered, “I wish 
he had: it would make the plot of the 
novel just right. But he simply 
won't; it isn’t in him!” 

Now if a novelist has to make his 
book teach a lesson or advertise some 
doctrine, he is obviously not free, as 
De Morgan was, to present human 
beings and human situations in ac- 
cordance with his artistic beliefs. In 
Russia for years every writer was ex- 
pected to advertise Bolshevism. Lenin, 
who was able to change the political 
and economic destiny of the largest 
nation in Europe, knew little of the 
purposes of literature. “Every book,” 
he said, “must help our proletarian 
movement, must be a cog in the social 


.mechanism of our united working 


class.” Lenin could not understand 
that a great writer is concerned with 
eternal truths and not with shifting 
political arrangements. 

The Russians themselves, it seems, 
are beginning to ridicule the notion 
that all their books must be Bolshe- 
vist propaganda. An amusing Rus- 
sian satire (translated in The Golden 
Book) describes what a communistic 
editor would do to a story like Robin- 
son Crusoe. It must not be the fine 
adventure we enjoy of a single re- 
sourceful man shipwrecked on a des- 
ert island. That, the editor protests, 
will not advertise communism. No, 
you must have the waves wash ashore 
not only Robinson Crusoe but with 
him a few thousand other men to be 
organized into a Soviet committee. 
And don’t let it be a rifle, a compass, 
and a barrel of rum that they drag 
from the stranded ship, but rather a 
table, a chairman's gavel, and a bottle 
of ink. And before they go on with 
the first Soviet meeting on that desert 
island, perhaps they had better throw 
that energetic individualist, Robinson 
Crusoe, back into the sea: he would 
spoil their attempt to prove that only 
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through committee and community 
work can we ever accomplish any- 
thing. 

Advertising any social or economic 
scheme is not likely to produce endur- 
ing literature. Slavery was abolished 
in our country over seventy years ago, 
and so it is hard to become excited 
today over the tragedy in Uncle T'om’s 
Cabin. The story surely is exciting 
enough, but Mrs. Stowe’s flaming 
propaganda in behalf of the enslaved 
Negroes does not ignite us, as it did 
our grandparents. Even a young 
reader finds Uncle Tom and especially 
little Eva to be very, very good, and 
Simon Legree very, very bad, and 
suspects that there must be a “lesson” 
lurking somewhere. 

A book that pleads for a certain 
reform can hardly expect much atten- 
tion once that reform has been accom- 
plished. Thirty years ago, Upton 
Sinclair, the recent candidate for gov- 
ernor of California, was shocked by 
the filth and corruption in the Chi- 
cago packing houses. He therefore 
wrote The Jungle, a novel in which he 
dramatically exposed to a_ horrified 
world just how our meat is prepared. 
As a result the press angrily called 
upon our legislators to take action, 
President Theodore Roosevelt sent 
for Mr. Sinclair, and presently Con- 
gress began to enact pure food laws. 
The novel has done us a remarkable 
service; but it interests us far less, of 
course, now that conditions in the Chi- 
cago stockyards have improved. Suc- 
cessful propaganda in a book may 
mean the end of the book’s success. 

Books that endure are concerned, 
not with shifting economic and social 
arrangements, but with eternal truths. 
Charles Reade wrote a novel about 
the quarrels between trades unions 
and employees in an English mill 
town. His story was meant to teach 
both sides to be tolerant, and he sum- 
marized his lesson in the title of his 
book: Put Yourself in His Place. He 
wrote another novel exposing the 
brutal treatment of prisoners in cer- 
tain jails; and again the title of his 
book is the moral he wanted to teach: 
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It Is Never Too Late to Mend. These 
books are read by few, for the condi- 
tions they describe have changed dur- 
ing the past eighty years. But Reade 
wrote a third book, The Cloister and 
the Hearth, which still fascinates its 
readers and probably will for ages to 
come. It has no purpose other than 
to tell an absorbing story about ab- 
sorbing characters. Its theme is the 
everlasting one of the tragedy and 
comedy of life, of love and hate and 
greed, of work, death, and salvation. 

The world is not likely to forget 
half-starved little Oliver Twist, who 
horrified the keeper of the workhouse 
by daring to hold out his empty bowl 
and -pleading, “Please, Sir, I want 
some more!” Nor the wretched boys 
Nicholas Nickleby had to teach in 
Squeers’ infernal school: “Pale and 
haggard faces, lank and bony figures, 
children with the countenances of old 
men....” Dickens did mean to pro- 
test against the conditions in certain 
poorhouses and private schools a cen- 
tury ago. What makes Oliver Twist 
and Nicholas Nickleby popular even 
today is the sprightly characters that 
have a way of establishing themselves 
in the reader’s mind and heart. Their 
gayety and their grotesqueness, their 
posturings, their unabashed villainy 
or heroism, their abundant aliveness, 
will long survive the social and eco- 
nomic wrongs they had to endure. 

But it would be wrong to conclude 
from this that a great writer (that is, 
a creator of lasting literature) is not 
concerned with current problems and 
struggles. As a rule, novels or plays 
based on topics like the depression or 
race prejudice or labor troubles are 
merely propaganda — advertisements 
of the author’s favorite brand of so- 
cial or economic reform. It is not 
literature, for the object of literature, 
said the great critic Matthew Arnold, 
is “to see life clearly and see it 
whole.” The propagandist who, say, 
takes the side of striking workers, can 
(or will) see only part—the workers’ 
part—of the whole of life. Nor can 
he see life clearly, for he is too eager 
to prove his case. He becomes ex- 
cited, angry, unfair. His blood is 
roused, not his mind. He generates 
heat, not light. 

However, a workers’ strike, like any 
other vital human activity, can be the 
theme of a lasting drama, if the au- 
thor is a great writer and not merely 
a propagandist. Galsworthy wrote 
his play Strife to defend neither capi- 
tal nor labor, but to lay bare the 
tragic effects of a strike—of any 
“strife” really—upon both the oppos- 
ing forces. The workmen at the 
Trenartha Tin Plate Works have a 
brave and stubborn leader; and their 
employers, the Board of Directors, 
also have a brave and subborn leader. 
Throughout the three acts of the play 


we are moved to sympathy and awe 
by their desperate battle. Gals- 
worthy takes no sides; he preaches no 
doctrine; he sees the conflict clearly 
and sees it whole. The closing lines 
merely show the pity of it all: 


Harness: A woman dead; and the two 
best men broken! 

Tencu (suddenly excited): D’you know, 
sir—these terms, they’re the very same we 
drew up together, you and I, and put to 
both sides before the fight began? All 
this—all this—and—and what for? 

Harness (in a slow, grim voice): That’s 
where the fun comes in. 

The curtain falls. 


“This book teaches us. . . .”—It 
will not be easy to complete the sen- 
tence, if “this book” is a great lit- 
erary work. For then it offers us no 
simple lesson of what to do or what 
not to do about some temporary prob- 
lem in some particular place. Rather 
does it offer us unforgettable human 
situations that make us think and feel 
deeply, that move us to wonder, grief 
or joy, that effect us and even change 
us as no propaganda can. 


As One Reader 
(Concluded from page 10) 


books mentioned here, with prices and 
publishers, is sent to you at once. 


New Stories 

There are several stories for young peo- 
ple that have extra value for school li- 
braries; for instance, Carmen: Silent Part- 
ner, by Chesley Kahmann, is not only a 
humorous story with a real entertainment 
quality, but gives one also a splendid idea 
of what life is like in Porto Rico, one of 
our own dependencies with which we are 
by no means well acquainted. Lynn 
Dizen, Confederate, by Allan Dwight, is 
not only an exciting tale, but also a rec- 
ord of what went on in some of the most 
important engagements of the Civil War 
—Gettysburg is one. The book has been 
carefully documented, and you can trust 
its history. Team Play, by Donal Hamil- 
ton Haines, is one of the best prep school- 
stories I know; it has rattling good ath- 
letics but does not make the mistake so 
many school stories make, of letting ath- 
letics run away with the whole book. 
After all, some of us do get something 
more than that out of our four years in 
high school. The Trail of the Borealis, 
by Eve Grey, is one of these breath-takers, 
but the combination of North Pole coun- 
try, airplane and dog-sleds is sound and 
reliable. Either boys or girls would like 
these stories, I think, and they would last. 


The Author 


Dr. B. M. Steigman has been head of 
the English Department of Seward Park 
High School, New York City, for many 
years. He received his Doctor’s degree 
from New York University. He is the 
author of two important books on the 
composer Richard Wagner, The Pertinent 
Wagnerite (1921) and The Unconquer- 
able Tristan (1933), and has contributed 
articles to numerous magazines on literary, 
musical and dramatic topics. Among other 
interesting acc ts he is a cham- 
pion figure skater, a subject which he has 
discussed in Sch ( y 7, 1933). 
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CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
By Edmond Rostand 


It is hard to write reasonably about this 
play, which has been so well translated 
from the French that you would scarcely 
know it was a translation. Who can be 
strictly reasonable about romance? This 
play is the very essence of the romantic— 
not just love-making, though there is that, 
too, but the clash of swords and the wave 
of plumes and, above all, the rush and 
sweep of grand gestures and noble senti- 
ments. It is wonderful on the stage, and 
even to read it makes the stage seem to 
unfold its magic betore your very eyes. 

Of course there was a real Cyrano de 
Bergerac, and he was brilliant, like Ro- 
stand’s hero, and like him had a nose so 
large and grotesque that he made jokes 
about it himself in order to beat other 
jokers to it. He wrote well, too, and in 
general was a remarkable sort of fellow. 
But when a Paris magazine held a com- 
petition to find out the most popular 
character in French literature and Cy- 
rano won it by a large majority, it was 
Rostand’s Cyrano that was meant and-not 
the one in the biographical dictionary. I 
suppose as long as we remember anything 
about Rostand we will recall his touching 
scene where the brilliant but ugly poet 
puts poetry on the lips of the stupid 
young fellow in love with the girl Cyrano 
silently adores, so he may woo her prop- 
erly, and the dashing one where he keeps 
his sword at work all the time he is com- 
posing an extempore poem. 


THE FOUNTAIN 
By Charles Morgan 


Before this book was six months old, 
one of the largest public libraries in this 
country was issuing a reading list to go 
with it, in response to calls from every 
one. This is the more remarkable as it is a 
novel, and we seldom use fiction as the 
starting point of reading about philosophy 
—especially Plato—and works about soli- 
tude and the contemplative life, and that 
was what this list was about. You see the 
hero, when he is interned as a prisoner of 
war, welcomes the release and relief of 
solitude, as a state where he can find him- 
self and perhaps find his own soul, from 
which he has become separated in the 
crash and confusion of the world and the 
war. 

No doubt, of course,:a great many read 
it because it was a love-story with a 
striking and absorbing plot, but in the 
course of reading they found that they 
were getting far moré than the plot. Said 
Robert Froman, recommending it for this 
columr. “Rupert, Julie, Lewis, Ramsdell, 
they are my friends; for a long time we 
lived together knowing each other's 
thoughts and.feelings. I have left them 
awhile, but I shall return to the tower 
room in the castle, the library, the lakes 
and waterfall, the moors merging into 
forest-land. He adds, and I think it is 
‘one of the best things he could say about 
the novel, “I cannot explain what the 
book means to me; that would be to ex- 
plain myself.” 

Mr. Morgan is Welsh; this, no doubt, 
has something to do with his deep interest 
in the spiritual values of life. 
Welsh and writes novels, too. 

Will Robert Froman please send me his 
address? 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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“H. D.” 


E must read with our ears 

when we read H. D.’s 

poetry for in her work is 

the sound of voices. “So 
you have swept me back, I who could 
have walked with the live souls above 
the earth,’ cries her Eurydice to 
Orpheus,. who, according to legend, 
glanced back too soon, sending his 
beloved Eurydice again into the land 
of the dead. “Whirl up, sea—whirl 
your pointed pines,” the poet’s self 
speaks ecstatic before the sea. In an- 
other poem she says, “I should have 
thought you would have brought some 
lovely perilous thing.” The speech- 
effect in her poems is not conversa- 


tional; it is like moments isolated 
from a fine poetical drama. Unless 
we hear the rise and fall of the 


voices even when reading silently, 
much of the beauty escapes us. In 
the following quotation we listen to 
pagans sing of flowers brought to be 
cast upon the sea in worship of the 
sea gods. 


Sea Gods 


But we bring violets, 

great masses—single, sweet, 
wood-violets, stream-violets, 
violets from a wet marsh. 


Violets in clumps from hills, 

tufts with earth at the roots, 
violets tugged from rocks, 

blue violets, moss, cliff, river-violets. 


Yellow violets’ gold, 
burnt with a rare tint— 
violets like red ash 
among tufts of grass. 


We bring deep-purple 
bird-foot violets. 


We bring the hyacinth-violet, 
sweet, bare, chill to the touch— 
and violets whiter than the in-rush 
of your own white surf. 


The above poem is composed of details 
that bring the violets exquisitely to our 
secret eyes. We see the violets. H. D.’s 
poetry presents such clear images almost 
always. She belonged to that group of 
poets called the Imagists, who believed, 
among other things, that poetry should 


‘not be filled with high-sounding, sonorous, 


but vague words. They wanted definite 
details to create a concrete image in the 
mind. H. D. survives as the most exact 
exponent of their theories. In the follow- 
ing stanza we share the poet’s emotion 
over the pear tree because of the picture 
she gives. 


Pear Tree 
Silver dust 


lifted from the earth 

higher than my arms reach, 
you have mounted, 

O silver, 

higher than my arms reach 
you front us with great mass; 
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H. D. 
No flower ever opened 
so staunch a white leaf, 


no flower ever parted silver 
from such rare silver; 


O white pear, 

your flower-tufts 

thick on the branch 

bring summer and ripe fruits 
in their purple hearts. 


H. D., whose real name is Hilda Doo- 
little, has made some of our finest trans- 
lations from the Greek. Her Collected 
Poems, 1925, attains often a real Grecian 
spirit. Her last book of poems, Red 
Roses for Bronze, partially turns from 
the sea-flowers, the Attic arrows, sandals 
and altars to a more modern and per- 
sonal atmosphere. Born in Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, 1886, and an alumna of 
Bryn Mawr College, H. D. has lived in 
Switzerland for many years. She is the 
wife of Richard Aldington, the. English 
novelist and poet. 


DOROTHY EMERSON 


The poems above are reprinted from Collected 
Poems of H. D., Copyright, 1925, by Liveright 
Publishing Corp. 











‘“*David Copperfield’ 


(Concluded from page 10) 


E. Entertainment values. (1) How 
was entertainment value gained directly? 
(2) How, indirectly? (3) When did you 
laugh at some one with sympathy for 
them. (4) When, without? (5) When 
did you laugh or feel like applauding be- 
cause of enjoyment in seeing someone get- 
ting what was coming to him? (6) How 
did the baby contribute? (7) How did 
Jip add to the fun? 

F. Photography. (1) Name at least 
two examples of beautiful photographic 
shots. (2) Where is an impressionistic 
treatment made by means of photogra- 
phy? (3) Comment on the use of the 
close-up shot to record the lock of the 
door of David’s room after he was beaten. 
(4) Comment on the storm scenes. 

How do you classify this picture accord- 
ing to’ the standards of the Scholastic 


Rating Card? 

Mimeographed answers to these ques- 
tions are available to those who will send 
a stamped and addressed envelope . for 
them to Schoiastic, 155 E. 44th St., New 
York City. : 
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LITERARY LEADS 


TALL TALES 


Tall tales have been in the air ever since 
the first cave man came home and told 
Mrs. Cave Man how big the mastodon was 
that got away. Legends of superhuman 
strength about giants created in man’s 
image are as old as man’s imagination. 
Every race, every age has had its: heroes, 
according to their own aspirations, and 
strangely enough, they’ve all been pretty 
much the same in the last analysis. In 
the beginning there were Atlas, the Titans, 
the Cyclops. There were Samson ‘and Go- 
liath, and there were their prototypes 
among the Gauls, the Celts and the Vi- 
kings. And, since we were an industrialist 
nation, Mr. Shay (see page 6) points out 
that our heroes are giant industrialists. 
Besides Oid Stormalong, the windjammer 
superman, there were Paul Bunyan and 
Tony Beaver representing the lumberjacks, 
Pecos Bill the cowboys, John Henry the 
steel-driving men, Kemp Morgan the well- 
diggers, Casey Jones, of course, rail- 
roaders. Even the Indians, long before 
the white man came, had their own par- 
ticular Hercules—a being called Kwasind, 
sometimes known as Hiawatha. Although 
Mr. Ferguson (see page 7) points out that 
our heroes came originally from England, 
it might also be noted that once here they 
took on a flavor as distinctly American 
as a hot dog. : 


ART OF WALKING 


One of the compensations of the Great 
Depression is that it has taught a great 
many people that it’s fun to walk. Not 
the. strenuous alpenstock and khaki pants 
school of walking necessarily, but plain 
and fancy sauntering for the joy of it. 
And now there’s a book called The Art of 
Walking, edited by Edwin Valentine Mit- 
chell (Loring and Mussey), out just in the 
nick of time before Americans completely 
lose the use of their legs. The book in- 
cludes essays on walking by such enthusi- 
asts as Beerbohm, Dickens, Hazlitt, Giss- 
ing, Morley, Belloc, among others. 


PRIZE WINNER 


The first short story Louis Paul ever 
wrote (“No Trouble for Jedwick”) won 
him first prize in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award for the Best Short Stories of 1934. 
Since the announcement they have been 
coming thicker and faster. Paul will have 
short stories in four different magazines 
this month—Woman’s Home Companion, 
Colliers, Century, and Esquire. 


NEW IDEA 


The days are rapidly passing when the 
study of the Three R’s and all the other 
ramifications of learning embraces exactly 
those subjects, and not one jot or tittle 
outside their exact confines. We are happy 
to recommend a book, Leadership in a 
Changing World, by Hoffman and Wanger 
(Harper), which has broken down these 
subject-walls, and which can and is being 
mentioned simultaneously in this column 
and_in the Social Studies Signposts (see 
page 17). Strangely enough, the people 
who have something to say are the ones 
best able to say it, and so it is that the five 
selections that make up Part V of the 
book—“A Vision of a Nobler Life,’ are 
all Nobel Prize winners: Sinclair Lewis 
(“Impressions of Main Street”); John 
Galsworthy (“Castles in Spain”); Thomas 
Mann (“To German Youth”) Rabindra- 
nath Tagore (“A Poet’s School”); and 
Romain Rolland (“Broaden, Europe, or 
Die!”’). 





Social Studies Section 


How We Got That Way 


The First of Two Articles on the Perspective of History 
By Harry Elmer Barnes | 


ISTORY has long been re- 

garded by the common man 

as the most useless of the 

social sciences. In fact even 
many of the greatest historians have 
refused to regard history as a social 
science; they have insisted that it is a 
branch of literature. Its usual sub- 
ject-matter in the past—battles, kings 
and dynasties, political campaigns, 
and diplomatic intrigues—have, in- 
deed, little relation to the insistent 
problems of human life and social 
welfare. 

Once history is viewed, however, as 
the record of the progress of human 
knowledge, of the beginnings and 
spread of world ideas, and of the 
growth of culture and institutions, it 
immediately becomes apparent that it 
can offer to social scientists, philoso- 
phers, and educators a large body of 
cogent information and can do much 
to give them an intelligent outlook to- 
ward the past, present and future of 
society. 


Civilizations Are Born and Die 


A disquieting number of so-called 
civilizations have perished in the 
past. Leaving out of account those 
nomadic tribes that subsisted by hunt- 
ing and are usually considered pre- 
civilized, we find a long succession of 
vanished peoples which had a highly 
developed agriculture and commerce, 
codes of laws, an established social or- 
ganization; peoples enduring for cen- 
turies, sometimes even for millenniums. 
They, too, had “conquered nature,” if 
not as spectacularly as we, yet suf- 
ficiently for their purposes. The 
fundamental demands of food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter had been met. Ade- 
quate means of transportation had 
been found. The arts flourished. 
Why did these civilizations perish? 

It may be, as Henry Adams sug- 
gested and Oswald Spengler main- 
tains, that there is a limited amount 
of vital energy in every culture, so 
that each is destined by its own na- 
ture to pass into old age and death. 


ee THE PAST STANDS BACK OF THE 











PRESENT! 


This engraving may be a photographer’s trick, but 
it represents a historical reality. 
today rest upon the shadowy background of what 
men have done, and thought centuries ago. 
Merneptah, the Egyptian Pharaoh of the Exodus 
(1215 B.C.) looks down upon a 1935 city street 
crowd. Wonder what he’s thinking? 


The institutions of 


Here 





But such analogies between the human 
body and the social group cannot be 
proved and are exceedingly danger- 
ous. Suggestive if taken for poetic 
fancies, they are misleading if ac- 
cepted as established, or even estab- 
lishable, facts. 

Almost equally doubtful is the 
popular view that civilized nations 
inevitably become “effete” through 
luxury and decline as a result of their 
own vices. Luxury, it is true, unfits 
men for living on a simpler scale. 
Thus during the late crises on the 
stock exchange millionaires sometimes 
committed suicide when their assets 
were reduced to a paltry hundred 
thousand dollars. But luxury has 
never been widely enough distributed 
to corrupt an entire community. 


War Destroys Civilizations 


More to the point is the view which 
sees in militarism the direct or indi- 
rect cause of the destruction of most 
past civilizations. When a single na- 
tion, like Assyria or Persia or Rome, 
succeeds in dominating the scene, it is 
tempted by its military success to ex- 
pand over a greater extent of terri- 
tory than it can govern; when a group 
of nations, like the Greek states, de 
velop at one time, its members are 
tempted into mutually destructive 
fratricidal wars. And always in a 
mwnilitaristic civilization—and all civil- 
izations hitherto have been militaris- 


_tic—there is a slow or sudden draining 


off of the nation’s best blood in war- 
fare. When it is the strongest who 
perish, the weakest who survive, the 
decline of a civilization is imminent. 

Warfare is the most striking in- 
stance of the failure of intelligence 
to master the problems of human 
relationships. The general causes of 
war are well-known; economic rival- 
ries, national jealousies, religious 
hatreds, the pressure of over-popula- 
tion, the influence of a military class, 
the intrigues of profitc2rs. Not one 
of these causes is unpreventable. War, 
the supreme folly of mankind, is made 
possible by many minor follies. 

But there are other instances, al- 
most equally striking, of the failure of 
social intelligence. One is the persis- 
tence of crime, which is, essentially, 
warfare among the members of 2 
given community. Another is the per- 
sistence of poverty, utterly inexcus- 
able today when machinery has made 
possible sufficient production to sat- 
isfy the needs of all. 
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Barring astronomical accidents 
which we have no reason.to antici- 
pate, man, who is among the puniest 
of animals physically, seems to have 
secured by his superior mental ability 
an indefinite continuance of life upon 
this planet—so far, at least, as any 
threats of external nature are con- 
cerned. It is conceivable, of course, 
that some invasion of insects or bac- 
teria will sweep us away, but, once 
more, we have little reason to fear 
such a catastrophe. If the race per- 
ishes, it will be because’ it has 
committed cultural suicide. Such a re- 
sult, or a relapse into a lower state of 
civilization, is, if not exactly prob- 
able, still not entirely unlikely. 
Should it occur, it will be due not so 
much to failure of knowledge as to 
failure to apply the knowledge that 
we have. But that, too, looked at 
more closely, might be considered a 
failure of knowledge,—only, this time, 
a failure of knowledge of ourselves 
not of nature. 


Social Change Is Usually Slow 


Perhaps the best possible prepara- 
tion for an intelligent wrestling with 
the problems of today is a thorough 
grasp of how our present institutions 
came into being. It requires very lit- 
tle reflection to make clear that the 
present is understandable only in the 
light of its origins in the long ages of 
the past. In considering an institu- 
tion, a mechanical device, a .scientific 
axiom, or a matter of general opinion, 
we can fully understand the problems 
involved only when we possess a “ge- 
netic” point of view and try to com- 
prehend how present thought and 
usages have gradually grown up 
since the days of primitive man. 

We can hope to have insight into 
contemporary problems only after we 
have come to understand the tenacity 
of ideas and institutions and their ca- 
pacity to resist change. On the other 
hand, we can protect ourselves against 
undue pessimism about the slowless 
and incompleteness of present-day 
reform movements by viewing institu- 
tions in the process of development 
and thus seeing that any age is likely 
to effect only slight transformations 
in the remoulding of society. 

No phase of modern discovery has 
been more striking than that which 
relates to the vast amount of time 
that has elapsed since our planet was 
first separated as a gaseous mass from 
the parent sun or whirled about as 
fragments in the great planetesimal 
dise. History books universally used 
fifty years ago, and some still in use 
to-day, started with the assumption 
that our planet, the visible heavenly 
bodies, and all forms of organic life 
upon the earth were created by a spe- 
cial act of God between Monday, Oc- 
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HARRY ELMER BARNES 


R. HARRY ELMER BARNES has one 

of the longest biographical sketches 

in Who’s Who in America, perhaps be- 
cause he has written and edited more books 


for a man of his age (he is 
only 45) than most authors. 
He is a dynamo of intellec- 
tual energy. . 

Dr. Barnes was born in 
Auburn, New York, in 
1889, and still lives on a 


farm near there. He was 
graduated from Syracuse 
University, and took his 


Ph.D. degree at Columbia 
University in 1918. After 
research fellowships at vari- 
ous institutions here and 
abroad, he became a professor of sociology 
and the history of thought at Clark Uni- 
versity, and later at Smith College. In 
1929 he turned to journalism and now 
writes a daily column, “The Liberal View- 
point,” in Scripps-Howard newspapers. 





He is an authority on criminology and 
prison reform, as well as on the origins of 
the World War. As a historian Dr. Barnes 
has played an important part in the growth 
of what is often called the 
“new history”—in which the 
emphasis is on the social 
and economic factors that 
affect the daily lives of a 
people, rather than on wars, 
rulers, and politics. 

Among Dr. Barnes’ many 
books the following are out- 
standing: Sociology and 
Political Theory (1923), 
The New History and the 
Social Studies (1924), The 
Genesis of the World War 
(1926), Living in the Twentieth Century 
(1928), The Story of Punishment (1930), 
Battling the Crime Wave (1931), Can 
Men Be Civilized (1932), A History of 
Social Thought (1934), and History of 
Western Civilization (1934). 








tober 23, and Friday, October 28, 
4004 B.C. 


The Earth Is Incredibly Old 


We now know that a period of time 
which quite transcends the finite un- 
derstanding of man has elapsed since 
the gas began to solidify or the par- 
ticles to collect to form our planet. 
Great cliffs of rock which required 
hundreds of millions of years for na- 
ture to build are in many places ex- 
posed to view. Even man himself has 
been living upon the earth for up- 
wards of a million years. Further, no 
type of inorganic material and no 
form of organic life seems to have 
come into existence in any sudden or 
abrupt fashion. All have developed 
in a slow and gradual manner, for 
the most part from simpler begin- 
nings. 

These considerations will serve to 
show how faulty were the earlier 
types of historical chronology. It has 
been customary to divide human de- 
velopment into’three periods; namely, 
ancient, medieval, and modern. An- 
cient history conventionally begins 
with the creation of man and ends 
with the establishment of the so-called 
Eastern Roman Empire by Constan- 
tine in A.D. 325, or with the mythical 
“fall of Rome” in A.D. 476. Medi- 
eval history comprises the period 
between then and A.D. 1453, the date 
of the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks. The period since 1453 is 
conventionally designated as modern 
history. 

In the newer perspective all three 
of these periods are seen to fall with- 
in the truly modern age. Real ancient 
history begins with the Eolithic Age, 
whose nebulous origins go back more 





than five hundred thousand years, 
and ends with the beginning of the 
Neolithic, or New Stone Age, some 
fifteen thousand years ago. Medieval 
history may logically be said to com- 
prise the period from the early Neo- 
lithic to the dawn of the Age of 
Metals and the beginnings of written 
records, about 4000 B.C. Modern 
history might be said to extent from 
about. 4000 B.C. to the coming of the 
Industrial Revolution, in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century of the 
Christian Era. The period since the 
Industrial Revolution, so different in 
its characteristics from anything 
which has gone before in human cul- 
ture, might well be designated as the 
contemporary period. 

While the historical approach to 
the study of society thus emphasizes 
the vast expanse of time during which 
human culture has evolved, it also 
makes clear the primary importance 
of the period since 1750; that is, since 
the Scientific and Industrial Revolu- 
tions have wrought their sweeping 
changes. While the modern mechani- 
cal age has been built on the basis of 
the- accumulated achievements of 
countless generations, it has so trans- 
formed human culture that the ma- 
terial world which we face today may 
be said in a real sense to be the crea- 
tion of the last hundred years. 


The Industrial Revolution Brought 
Great Changes 


For the sake of clarity, the Indus- 
trial Revolution may be divided into 
three phases: (1) the technological 
changes in the,methods of manufac- 
ture and the modes of transportation 
and communication; (2) the rise of 
the factory system as a new method 





es ree, a 


for the organization of industry and the 
discipline of labor; and (3) the general 
economic, social, and political results of 
the new technology, as they have reacted 
upon Western civilization. 

The mechanical changes rested to no 
small degree upon earlier progress in 
natural and applied science. In _ the 
broadest sense, the revolution in technique 
consisted of a transition from a handi- 


craft to a machine culture. There prob-— 


ably has never been a more far-reaching 
change in ways of living than was em- 
bodied in the abandonment of hand tools 
and the adoption of machines. 


Man was thereafter able to harness na- 


ture to his service through the medium of 
an iron slave. Not only was there pro- 
vided a new technique for the manufac- 
turing of textiles; there were also de- 
veloped cheaper and better methods for 


* the manufacturing of metal goods and 


many new products of applied chemis- 
try. 

A novel and efficient type of motive 
power was found to drive the new ma- 
chinery. The steam-engine, the internal- 
combustion engine, and the electric motor 
supplanted the ox, the ass and the horse. 
Not only has electricity been exploited in 
the interest of transportation facilities; it 
has also been made the basis for a mar- 
velous revolution in communication by 
wires and air waves, so that facts may be 
transmitted over any distance known to 
this planet, and time is practically elimi- 
nated. Finally, this rapidly gathered and 
transmitted information can now be made 
the property of every one through the me- 
dium of the cheap daily newspaper. 


What 70 Years Has Brought 


The remarkable changes in_ material cul- 
ture which have taken place even since 
the days of Abraham Lincoln have been 
admirably summarized by Professor 
Schlesinger. 


“If Lincoln were to return now and 
walk about Washington, he would be sur- 
prised and bewildered by the things he 
would see. Buildings more than three or 
four stories high would be new. The 
plate-glass show windows of the stores, 
the electric street-lighting, the moving 
picture theatres, the electric elevators in 
the buildings and especially the big de- 
partment stores would be things in his 
day unknown. The smooth-paved streets 
and cement sidewalks would be new to 
him. The fast-moving electric street cars 
and motor vehicles would fill him with 
wonder. Even a boy on a bicycle would 
be a curiosity. Entering the White House, 
someone would have to explain to him 
such commonplaces of modern life as sani- 
tary plumbing, steam heating, friction 
matches, telephones, electric lights, the 
Victrola, and even the fountain pen. In 
Lincoln’s day, plumbing was in its begin- 
nings, coal-oil lamps and gas-jets were 
just coming into use, and the steel pen 
had only recently superseded the quill 
pen. The steel rail, the steel bridge, high- 
powered locomotives, refrigerator cars, 
artificial ice, the cream separator, the 
twine binder, the caterpillar tractor, 
money orders, the parcel post, rural free 
delivery, the cable, the wireless, gasoline 
engines, repeating rifles, dynamite, sub- 
marines, airplanes—these and hundreds of 
other inventions now in common use were 
all alike unknown.” 


Factories Changed Working 
RS Conditions 

Equally significant was the appearance 
of the factory system as a new method of 
industrial organization. The old gild and 
“putting-out” systems had been based pri- 
marily upon personal relationships be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
Both of these systems were compelled to 
give way to the factory system, once the 
machine technique had been introduced. 
The factory system was the inevitable re- 
sult of machine methods, since the new 
machinery was too large and costly to be 
installed in the homes of workers. The 
factory system provided a radically dif- 
ferent-type of industrial discipline. Far 
larger numbers of workers were brought 
within one establishment, the personal re- 
lations between the employer and the em- 
ployee tended to disappear, the worker 
was essentially at the merey of the em- 
ployer until labor organizations provided 
means for collective bargaining. 

Finally, the Industrial Revolution meant 
not merely a changed technique and a 
new type of industrial organization, but 
also produced far-reaching economic, so- 
cial and cultural reactions. The mechani- 
cal technique, carried on under the factory 
system, led to an enormous increase in 


the production of commodities, stimulated_ 


commerce, called for a much larger supply 
of capital, reduced labor to a condition 
of general dependence upon the capital- 
ist, produced improved banking and 
credit institutions, created corporations, 
and hastened large-scale business com- 
binations tending toward monopoly. Like- 
wise, a new theory of business enterprise 
evolved. Immediate financial profit be- 
came the chief motive of economic effort 
and the main standard of business success. 


Population Doubled 

Social conditions were profoundly al- 
tered. Civilization changed from an 
agrarian to an urban basis. The modern 
city, with all its varied social problems, 
was created. Population tended to in- 
crease rapidly, so that the number of peo- 
ple living in Europe in 1900 was, roughly, 
double that of 1800. Great international 
shifts of population took place as a result 
of emigration from backward countries. 

The intellectual results of the Industrial 

Revolution were notable. By the new 
methods of communication an individual 
was able to receive information from all 
over the world. He read to a far greater 
degree than ever before. Further, the 
worker’s gradually dawning conscious- 
ness of his interests brought about the 
beginnings of free public education. 
- Along with these important achieve- 
ments of the Industrial Revolution went 
a number of serious disadvantages. The 
nervous strain of the urban age was far 
greater than that of the earlier and sim- 
pler life of the country. Culture tended 
to become standardized by the machine 
technique. To a certain extent, in en- 
slaving the machine, man was himself 
brought into bondage to the economic and 
social system which the machine created. 
The laborer became merely_a cog in a 
great industrial mechanism. 

The political life of Europe and the 
world was greatly modified by the Indus- 
trial Revolution. The middle class 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Leadership in a Changing World 
(Harper), edited by M. David Hoffman 
and Ruth Wanger, caused a lively discus- 
sion in our editorial offices. The Literary 
Leads editor wanted to mention it in her 
columns, the Social Science Signposts edi- 
tor wanted it for his, and the Book Editor 
wrote a piece on it in hers. So we com- 
promised by printing all three of them— 
which ought to show you our opinion of 
the book. Our guess is that this collec- 
tion of writings on important social ques- 
tions by experts who know how to write 
will be used widely in both English and 
Social Science classes. In Part 2, “Chal- 
lenge to the Old Economic Order,” and 
Part 3, “New Foundations and Trends in 
Government,” F. D. Roosevelt finds him- 
self in so varied a company as Jose Ortega 
y Gasset, M. Ilin, Lenin, Mussolini, Sun 
Yat-sen, Louis Brandeis, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and others equally stimulating. 
There is a brief useful biographical sketch 
of the author preceding each essay. 


O. W. Riegel is a former newspaper 
man, now head of the Department of 
Journalism at Washington and Lee Uni- 
versity. His Mobilizing for Chaos (Yale 
University Press) is the last word on who 
owns or controls the radio, cable, and 
press facilities of the world. The growth 
of nationalism and the perversion of com- 
munication to serve its ends is exposed in 
a. concrete authoritative manner. This 
study of the mechanisms of propaganda 
is as valuable as it is exciting. 


Because the League of Nations has 
played a part in important political events 
of the past year a Brief History of the 
League of Nations, put out by the League 
of Nations Association (Schol., Jan. 19), 
serves as a concise summary of the world’s 
history for 1934. Its bias in favor of the 
League is evident, but it has some useful 
statistical material. 


In The Battle for Democracy (Colum- 
bia University Press), Brain-Truster Tug- 
well propagandizes for the New Deal. 
The book is made up of the writings and 
speeches in 1933-34 of the Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. The part devoted to 
a diagnosis of the Old Deal is concrete 
and good; the part devoted to the defense 
of the New Deal is vague and question- 
able. In some places Mr. Tugwell is naive 
—particularly where he asks that business 
men give up their speculative profits in 
certain periods. Mr. Tugwell says well 
what he has to say, but it is not always 
convincing. 

* 
’ A useful pamphlet is Youth Inspects 
the New World (Association Press). Ex- 
cellent charts and pictures accompany a 
simply-written concise account of the 
modern city, getting an education, making 
a living, and using leisure. Particularly 
good for clubs, church groups, and young 
people’s organizations in general. 

e 


The Nation has been running an excel- 
lent series of three articles by Raymond 
Gram Swing on “The Menace of Huey 
Leng.” Mr. Swing combines the true 


newspaperman’s flair for digging up per- 
tinent and revealing facts, with an under- 
standing of the real forces that make his- 
tory. The result is a vivid picture of 
Senator Long in the framework of Amei- 
ica today. 
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The 30-Hour Week Bill 


OOK fer Congressional action on the 
30-hour week shortly. Even before 
Roosevelt came into office bills had 

been proposed in Congress calling for 
limitation of work to a five-day week of 
six hours a day. One such proposal, the 
Black Bill, finally passed the Senate by a 
vote of 53 to 30, on April 6, 1933. A 
similar proposal, the Connery Bill, was 
approved by the House Labor Committee, 
but never came up for a vote in the 
House. The coming of NRA with its 
limitation of the work week through the 
code system, killed it. In the 1934 Con- 
gress, however, Representative Connery 
introduced a new bill providing that all 
NRA codes should be subject to the 30- 
hour week, with the maintenance of ex- 
isting weekly wages. This will be the 


‘form of the proposals to be laid before 


the 74th Congress. 

The philosophy underlying the 30-hour 
week is simple.. America has about 10, 
000,000 unemployed. The average work- 
ing week is about 40 hours. If that is re- 
duced to 30 hours then one fourth more 
workers will be needed and the unem- 
ployed will be absorbed into industry. If 
existing wages are paid for the lessened 
work then the increased purchasing power 
needed to make our factories turn out 
goods again will be attained. 

The whole scheme turns on the very 
important principle that the wage rate 
must be maintained. Otherwise, there 
will be a recurrence of the spread-the- 
work campaign of 1931. What happened 
then was simply that those who had work 
shared it with those who didn’t. Instead 
of one man getting $30 a week, two men 
got $15 a week. The employed took care 
of the unemployed, and manufacturers 
were relieved of that repsonsibility. This, 
of course, was no way out. It made things 
worse for labor and did not increase pur- 
chasing power. 

William Green, the President of the 
American Federation of Labor, arguing 
for the 30-hour week, puts his case this 
way: “The thirty-hour week with former 
incomes would put millions back to work, 
start the wheels of industry moving, place 
orders for raw materials, tools and even 
machinery. A major element in the plan 
is that increases in wages throughout the 
ranks of wage-earners would mean distri- 
bution of funds which would be immedi- 
ately turned over in‘some way to benefit 
business. The effect would be cumulative: 
with buying power increased, retail sales 
would mount proportionately and orders 
would go back to factories, sending out 
the quickening power of work throughout 
all the related business fabric. As the 
pulse of business rose, the slack of un- 
employment would be absorbed by the 
work of creating wealth.” 

What are the objections to the 30-hour 
week? Opponents argue that it will raise 





prices, decrease production, and hurt our 
foreign trade. The increase in hourly 
wage rates would raise labor costs. This 
would mean that the price of goods would 
have to be higher. In effect, then, the 
laborer would be no better off. While his 
pay envelope would be the same, his real 
wages would be reduced because he could 
not buy as much with them. This would 
be particularly hard on the 30 million 
farmers, who presumably get no 30-hour 
week but would have to pay higher prices 
for whatever they bought. 

The opponents of the measure contend 
further that it will decrease production. 
Working hours have been reduced from 
an average of 57 hours in 1900, to 55 in 
1909, to 51 in 1919, to about 50 in 1929. 
After 1929 the average of working hours 
declined further to about 40 hours a week. 
This was due to curtailment of production 
and was already largely a fact before 
NRA incorporated it into the codes. 
The question now is, can the country de- 
crease hours still further to 30 a week, a 
decrease of 40% since 1929, and attain 
the level of production of 1929? To this 


question, industrialists answer an em- 
phatic “No!” What about new inven- 
tions? Haven’t they increased output 


per man sufficiently to account for lessen- 
ing of hours? Between 1929 and 1934 
there was an increase in man-hour pro- 
ductivity in the manufacturing industries 
of over 25%. But manufacturing ac- 
counts for only about one fourth of our 
national output of goods and services. 
Agriculture, transportation, building con- 
struction, and the professional services 
show no comparable increase due to 
technological improvements. Therefore, it 
is argued, the 30-hour week must tend 
to decrease production. 

How would it hurt our foreign trade? 
A report on the 30-hour week, just pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution, says, 
“At this very juncture we are entering 
into negotiations with various foreign 
countries with a view to consummating 
arrangements for reopening the channels 
of international commerce—as a means 
of promoting world recovety. A sharp 
increase in American wages would be ac- 
companied by an immediate demand for 
higher tariffs as a means of protecting 
the American market from a vast in- 
crease in imports of cheaper foreign 
goods; and as a practical matter all 
chance of effecting any adjustment of 
tariff rates by negotiation would be gone. 
In any case, the rise in costs and prices 
would increase the difficulties of Amer- 
ican manufacturers in finding outlets 
abroad. Such a policy would thus work 
against a growth of exports and the in- 
crease of empleyment connected there- 
with.” 

That manufacturers already have a 
(Concluded on page 27) 


Who’s Who in the News 
PACIFIER 


Pierre Laval, Foreign Minister of 
France, who has just gone through an- 
other cementing-the-peace-of-Europe per- 
fermance, this time 
with the fire-eating 
Mussolini, is the son 
of peasants, a man 
who fought in the 
war as a common 
poilu. He is typical 
of his nation in his 
provincialism. The 
great Anatole France 
was content to know 
no other language 
than French; M. 
Laval saw no other 
land until July, 1931, when, at the age of 
48, he visited London as Premier. ‘Then 
he called at the White House in October 
of that year to see President Hoover about 
debts and reparations. 

M. Laval’s father ran a bakery and an 
inn and Pierre did a good deal of study- 
ing on the wagon in which he delivered 
bread to his father’s customers. He 
studied law, took his degree, went into 
politics as a Socialist, and was elected te 
the Chamber of Deputies. 

He did not return to public attention 
until 1925, when he took the post of Min- 
ister of Public Works in the cabinet of 
Paul Painlevé. In November of that year 
he became secretary-general to the Pre- 
mier in the cabinet of Briand, by whom 
he was greatly influenced, as he was also, 
later, by Louis Barthou, whose foreign 
policies he is carrying on. 

Four years ago this month he achieved 
the Premiership, forming a Right-Centre 
Cabinet (he had long given up Socialism) 
which remained in office for almost a year 
and a month. Later he became Minister 
of Labor in the cabinet of Tardieu. 

In manner he is simple, democratic, and 
an untidy dresser. He is short, stubby 
and dark, his thick lips, black hair and 
mustaches giving him a somewhat Oriental 
appearance. He comes from Auvergne, 
the Scotland of France, where people are 
hardy, thrifty and stubborn. 


LABOR REPRESENTATIVE 

A constituency that is largely industrial 
has been returning again and again to the 
halls of Congress William P. Connery, 
Democrat, of Mas- 
sachusetts, unrelent- 
ing sponsor and 
advocate of the 30- 
hour bill. The 74th 
Congress had hardly 
got down to busi- 
ness when Repre- 
sentative Connery re- 
introduced the 
measure which would 
compel the observ- 
ance of the shorter 
work week through- 
out American industry. The A. F. of L., 
whose president, William Green, took part 
in drafting the measure, has made support 
of the bill one of its tests for legislators. 

Mr. Connery was born 47 years ago in 
Lynn and regeived most of his education 
there, except for a northern stay at Mont- 
real College, Canada, and Holy Cross Col- 
lege, at Worcester, nearby. He prepared 
for political barnstorming by becoming an 
actor and then manager. During the 
World War, he enlisted and served 19 
months in France. 

He began his service in Congress seven 
terms ago (1923). As a result of his in- 
terest in labor problems he is chairman 
of the House Labor Committee. 











Budget Asks 4 Billions 


HEN you make out your 

budget for the year do 

you manage it so your cur- 

rent expenses equal your 
current income? What do you do 
about emergency expenditures? The 
President of the United States on 
January 7 presented to Congress the 
Federal budget for the fiscal year 
19386 (July 1, 1935, to June 30, 
1936) in which he pointed out that in- 
come will cover expenses—ezcept for 
the emergency expenditure of some 4 
billion dollars for relief work for the 
unemployed. He said: 


“I am submitting . . . a budget for the 
fiscal year 1936 which balances except for 
expenditures to give work to the unem- 
ployed. If this budget receives the ap- 
proval of the Congress, the country will 
henceforth have the assurance that, with 
the single exception of this item, every 
current expenditure of whatever nature 
will be fully covered by our estimates of 
current receipts. Such deficit as occurs 
will be due solely to this cause, and it 
may be expected to decline as rapidly as 
private industry is able to re-employ those 
who now are without work.” 


This method of balancing the bud- 
get—exrcept—has caused a good deal 
of comment pro and con. There are 
those who favor it because they say it 
is good budget planning to have cur- 
rent outgo match current income with 
“emergencies” left out. They also 
argue that in the first Roosevelt bud- 
get of last year, ordinary expendi- 
tures were treated as “emergency” 
expenditures. This they claim is not 
good policy. Walter Lippmann makes 
this comment: 

“Thus he has put back in the ordinary 
budget which is balanced, the cost of 
bringing the navy up to treaty strength 
and of improving the army. In last year’s 
budget these sums were treated as ‘emer- 
gency’ and were paid out of P.W.A. funds. 
He has also put back in the ordinary bud- 
get the ordinary public works of the 
government such as expenditures for high- 





Last Year 


Actual 


Peet SN Oe 


ways, rivers and harbors, postoffices. He 
has also put into the ordinary budget the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. All of these 
were dealt with last year as emergency 
measures, though, in fact, they are regular 
costs of government.” 


There are others, however, who 
think the President’s “double budget” 
method is bad business. An editorial 
in the New York World-Telegram re- 
marks that it is ‘“‘somewhat like say- 
ing if there is a case of pneumonia in 
the house, with doctors and nurses 
and medicine required, that the family 
budget would be balanced if it were 
not for the illness.” 

To take care of the nation’s “‘ill- 
ness,” Mr. Roosevelt made this un- 
usual request: 

“IT recommend that $4,000,000,000 
be appropriated by the Congress in 
one sum, subject to allocation by the 
Executive, principally for giving work 
to those unemployed on the relief 
rolls.” (Italics ours.) If Congress 
grants the President’s request it will 
be giving the Executive more power 
than any President has ever had, ex- 
cept in war time. There is, of course, 
some grumbling by the opposition to 
making such a huge sum available to 
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Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


With the hope of work for all 


come taxes, customs duties, internal 
revenue taxes, etc., about $3,991,000,- 
000, leaving a deficit of about $4,528,- 
000,000 which will have to be 
borrowed, though some will come from 
the cash on hand in the Treasury. 

The table below gives the picture 
for 1934-1936 (six figures omitted in 
every case): 





Receipts 
$3,115 


Expenditures 
$7,105 ($4,283) 
8,581 ( 5,259) 
8,520 ( 4,582) 


National Debt 
$28,484 
31,000 
34,239 


Deficit 
$3,989 
4,869 
4,528 


(Figures in parentheses are the expenditure item for recovery and relief.) 





the President without any strings at- 
tached. A blank check for $4,000,- 
000,000, these people feel, is quite a 
step toward dictatorship. 

In 1936, the Government will 
spend, according to the President, 
about $8,520,000,000 (of which 
$4,582,000,000 is for “recovery and 
relief.” It will take in, through in- 





Estimated This Year 


—Christian Science Monitor 


HOW THE U. S. BUDGET DOLLAR IS SPLIT 


It is an interesting fact that the 
amount budgeted for relief and recov- 
ery in the United States is greater 
than England’s entire budget. To 
some observers, that amount is stag- 
geringly high. To others, Mr. Roose- 
velt has still not “primed the pump” 
sufficiently to bring about recovery. 
He- plans to spend even less than last 
year. True, not as a dole but in pub- 
lic works. But, these disappointed 
ones argue, the only change will be 
that the jobless will receive for work- 
ing what they received on relief—the 
program merely replaces a minimum 
subsistence dole with a minimum sub- 
sistence wage. More than that is 
needed to create that increased pur- 
chasing power, which alone, they con- 
tend, can get us out of the depression. 

Some other high ‘spots of the new 
budget are: 

Bank check tax is given up. 

Three-cent postage continues. 

Other emergency taxes continued. 

A.A.A. processing taxes will be higher 
than expenditures. 

No new taxes proposed. (President 
makes Congress responsible for collecting 
the money if it votes for a bonus.) 


Expenditures for Army and Navy in- 
creased by $180,000,000. 
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~The Course of National Affairs 


Supreme Court asreesi 

dent 
Roosevelt’s second Congress got down to 
its job, the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision which, in 
effect, chided the President’s first Con- 
gress for recklessly delegating too much 
authority to him. 

“Hot” Oil. In an 8- 
to-1 decision (only the most 
recent member, Justice 
Cardozo, dissenting), the 
first to question the consti- 
tutionality of any New 
Dead legislation, the Su- 
preme Court struck against 
the oil production control 
provision of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, 
Section 9 (c), which au- 
thorizes the President to 
bar transportation across 
State lines of oil produced 
in excess of state quotas, 
or, as it is popularly called 
“hot oil.” The court ruled 
the section illegal on the 
ground that Congress had 
delegated undue power to 
the President, without lay- 
ing down rules for his 
guidance. By setting limits 
to the power which Con- 
gress may delegate without 
restriction to the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, the Supreme Court 
has not invalidated the Oil 
Code, but has issued a 
warning to the New Deal- 
ers which will govern them 
in preparation of new 
legislation and in_ the 
amendment of existing 
laws. One of the ablest 
observers in Washington 
refers to the decision as a “semaphore.” 

Part of the majority decision, read by 
Chief Justice Hughes, reads: 

“If the Congress can make a grant of 
legislative authority of the sort attempted 
by Section 9 (c) we find nothing in the 
Constitution which restricts the Congress 
in the selection of the President as 
grantee. The Congress may vest the 
power in the officer of its choice or in 
a board or commission, such as it may 
select or create for the purpose. 

“Nor, with respect to such a delegation, 
is the question concerned merely with the 
transportation of oil, or of oil produced 
in excess of what the State may allow. 
If legislative powers may thus be vested 
in the President, or other grantee, as to 
that excess of production, we see no rea- 
son to doubt that it may similarly be 
vested with respect to the transportation 
of oil without reference to the State’s 
requirements.” 

The first impact of the decision on the 
petroleum industry was registered in a 
decline of oil companies’ stock quotations 
on the leading exchanges and to antici- 
pated breaks in the prices of crude oil, 
with Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
who is also administrator of the oil code, 
predicting chaotic conditions in the in- 
dustry without regulatory legislation. 


Scottsboro. In another decision the 
Supreme Court ruled that it will again 
review the procedure of the Alabama 
court which sentenced Haywood Patter- 
son and Clarence Norris to die in the 
electric chair on Feb. 8, in the famous 
Scottsboro case. The high tribunal is to 
take up the contention of the defense 
that the accused Negroes were not tried 


under “due process” of law, as the course 
of justice was hindered by the mob 
spirit at the place and time of trial and 
by the fact that Negroes were systemati- 
cally excluded from the jury before which 
they were tried, although this is denied 
by the Alabama Supreme Court. 
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: Corntack én Christian Science Monitor 
Watch your step, boys! 


Gold Clause. Much eloquence has 
been expended in the hall of the United 
States Supreme Court by attorneys for 
the government in the effort to persuade 
that august body to declare constitutional 
the joint Congressional resolution of 1933 
which voided all contracts to pay interest 
on, and the principal of, debts in gold 
even when bonds contain a specific clause 
promising gold payment. Attorney Gen- 
eral Cummings, chief spokesman for the 
government, declared that an adverse de- 
cision, involving the payment to lenders 
of the difference between present dollar 
value and dollar value based on gold con- 
tent, would increase the nation’s public 
and private debt by sixty-nine billion 
dollars and would reduce the balance in 
the Treasury by $2,500,000,000. Chief 
Justice Hughes asked many questions of 
the government lawyers which tended to 
throw doubt on the constitutionality of 
the abandonment of the gold clause. 

The mov- 


Movies tm mer: 
ture industry has had to do 
a little ducking and ex- 
plaining under a_ barrage 
of new attacks from vari- 
ous quarters. ‘ 

1. From Hollywood: A 
committee of actors ap- 
pointed to formulate a pro- 
gram of fair practices be- 
tween producers and play- 
ers under the National 
Recovery Administration, 
arraigned the industry for 
its low wages to actors and 
the “lowest of all" ethics. 

2. From St. Louis: The 











Senator : Huey , 
O’Connor on his race for the Louisiana Public Service 
Commission, while Governor O. K. Allen smiles too. 


federal grand jury here returned an in- 
dictment charging ten motion picture 
production and distribution companies, 
and six of their executives, with con- 
Spiracy to violate the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law by refusing to furnish films 
for exhibition to exhibitors operating 
three independent theatres Among the 
indicted firms are Warner Bros. Pic- 
tures, Inc., Vitaphone Corporation, First 
National Pictures, Parameunt Pictures 
Distributing Company, Inc.. RKO Dis- 
tributing Corporation and General Theat- 
rical Enterprises, Inc. 

3. From Brooklyn: The right of New 
York State to enforce the NRA motion 
picture industry code and other regu- 
latory agreements of Federal authorities 
was established, when Supreme Court 
Justice Edward J. Byrne -ruled that a 
theatre would have to pay to its pro- 
jection machine operators the difference 
between the low wages received by them 
and those prescribed in the code. 

4. In New York: The move to boycott 
indecent films took a new, and less nega- 
tive, turn with the formation of the 
Motion Picture Foundation of the United 
States, under the sponsorship and direc- 
tion of a notable list of educators, re- 
ligious leaders and social workers, for 
the purpose of producing pictures that 
will appeal to the family, protect the 
young and disseminate culture. 

Huey P. Long, Louis- 


ig iana’s dictator-clown, 


added to the nation’s gaiety and irrita- 
tion in speeches from the floor of the 
U. S. Senate and over a_ broadcasting 
chain, speeches in which he called on 
the people to organize “share the wealth” 
groups and made known his lack of 
faith in President Roosevelt. Then he 
left Washington for New York in the 
quest for a publisher for his “Every Man 
a King” song, the lyrics for which he 
had read over the Senate floor. 

In the absence of the cat Louisiana’s 
mice are reported to have raised the 
standard of revolt against the dozens of 
reprisal and patronage laws jammed 
through the latest session of the Legis- 
lature in not much more time than it 
takes a member of the Reichstag to say 
“Heil Hitler!” 

In the parish of East Baton Rouge, 
which Long plans to take over as a 
District of Columbia from which to gov- 
ern his state, a permanent organization 
to fight the Senator was formed, demand- 
ing the repeal of every one of the 
dictatorial laws. A report that Gov. O. K. 
Allen, one of Mr. Long’s chief lieutenants, 
had resigned was pooh-poohed by the 
Senator who said “Oscar wouldn’t resign, 

(Concluded on page 23) 
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The March of Events Around the World 


Saar The Saar 


is again 
German! 

Of the more than a 
half million qualified 
voters who voted in 
the plebiscite of Sun- 
day, January 13, 
476,089, or 90.7 per- 
cent, voted for absorp- 
tion in Hitler’s Reich; 
46,173 asked for the 
status quo, or a con- 
tinuance of the gov- 
ernment set up by 
the League of Na- 
tions, and only a 
minute fraction, 
2,083, asked for an- 
nexation by France. 

As soon as the re- 
sult became known, 
thousands of qualified 
voters whose present 
homes are outside the 
Saar, in America and 
other parts of Eu- 
rope, and whose 
travelling expenses 
had been paid _ by 
German patriots, be- 
gan leaving for their 
homes. 

The anti-Hitler elements in the Saar 
under the banner of the United Front, 
were summoned to demonstrate against 
the Nazis, even after the result of the 
plebiscite was made known. “Never shall 
the Saar become Hitler booty!” declaimed 
the Communist paper, Arbeiter Zeitung. 
“A new stage of our fight begins.” 

In the meantime France is preparing to 
offer hospitality to no less than 30,000 
who are expected to become refugees from 
the Saar as the time approaches for Ger- 
many to take it over. For about a month 
the international police force which has 
been in control will continue and may 
afford protection against the expected 
Nazi vengeance. 

The League of Nations will need a 
month to complete the transfer of sov- 
ereignty from itself to Germany. The 
week after the vote, the League’s special 
sub-committee on the Saar which Baron 
Pompeo Aloisi of Italy headed was due 
to report to the League Council, which 
was then to make recommendations on the 
return of the Saar to Germany, along 
the lines laid down in previous negotia- 
tions between Germany and France. 

From Berlin, the Nazis’ Minister of the 
Interior, Wilhelm Frick, charged with the 
task of absorbing the Saar within the 
Reich, announced that the details of trans- 
fer could be completed in much less than 
a month, and recalled the agreement by 
which Germany is to pay France 900 mil- 
lion francs (about $59,000,000) for the 
repurchase of the Saar mines and the 
pledge that Jews, pacifists, liberals and 
radicals would not be molested provided 
they were not refugees from Germany. 

Except for those few hardy enough to 
make a last stand against the triumphant 
Nazis, most of those in the Saar who are 
refugees from Germany are expected to 
move across to France. Many prosperous 
Saarlanders already had transferred most 
of their possessions across the border. 
Others without means will be transferred, 
at French expense, to Toulouse, Bordeaux 
and other points around the Pyrenees. 

The result of the plebiscite found Ber- 
lin jubilant, the Nazi leaders reading in 





British soldiers in the Saar keeping order during the Plebiscite. 


it the first important breach in the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. Maintaining silence before 
the plebiscite, Hitler addressed the Ger- 
man nation by air on the morning the 
result was made known. 

The plebiscite result was the main or- 
der of business at a meeting of the British 
Cabinet. Sir John Simon, Foreign Secre- 
tary, is eager to use the result as a means 
of bringing Germany back into the League 
and into a new disarmament conference 
even at the cost of granting Germany full 
arms equality. To do so he must first 
give France, through Pierre Laval, with 
whom he conferred after the plebiscite, 
guarantees of security. 


Frane-Italy | Soong ween 

for France, 
and Benito Mussolini, for Italy, have 
finally signed the papers which give Italy 
some strips of land in Africa and a share 
in an African railroad in return for 
Italy’s promise of support for the Euro- 
pean status quo. Roughly, this agreement 
means that Italy is getting today about 
what she was promised in 1915 in the 
secret treaty of London for coming into 
the war on the side of the Allies. Thus 
Italy is now allying herself on the side of 
the victors, who want to maintain the 
present boundaries in Europe fixed by 
the Versailles Treaty, as against the 
losers, such as Germany and Hungary, 
who want that treaty modified. By sign- 
ing these agreements, which also guaran- 
tee the independence of Austria, Fascist 
Italy makes a break in her informal al- 
liance with Nazi Germany, in spite of the 
fact that Berlin will be asked to sign a 
special treaty promising to respect Aus- 
trian autonomy. 

By the terms of the agreement Italy 
acquires a tract of 44,500 square miles 
south of her Libyan colony, exact defini- 
tion of the frontiers between Libya and 
France’s colonial possessions, a small strip 
along the coast south of the Italian colony 
of Eritrea facing the Strait of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, giving Italy a shore-line on the 
Gulf of Aden, and a share in the owner- 
ship of the French railroad from Djibuti, 
French Somaliland to Addis Ababa, capi- 
tal of Abyssinia, which will give Italians 
an edge against Japanese commercial 
competition in Abyssinia. The status of 
Italians in Tunis is stabilized, the 1896 
agreement on that issue being continued 
until 1965. 

Italy and France also agreed to a pro- 
tocol to consider illegal the arming of 
Germany so long as that power has not 
reached an agreement with the powers 
signatory to the five-power pact of De- 
cember, 1932. The agreement brightens 
the prospects for peace in Europe. 
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African territory (in black) ceded by France to Italy. 
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Bubbles from News Cauldron 


Amelia Earhart, America’s greatest 
woman flyer, added to her laurels by 
crossing the Pacific, from Honolulu to 
Oakland, Calif., in 18 hours and 16 min- 
utes with gasoline for two more hours 
still in her tanks. She made her solo 
flight on a boiled egg and tomato juice. 
She is the first woman also to have 
crossed the Atlantic alone and the first 
woman to cross the Continent alone, and 
for good measure crossed it both ways. 
She is also the first woman to have flown 
an autogyro. 

% 

Almost six years after the Coast 
Guard cutter Dexter sank the rum-run- 
ning schooner of Canadian registry, “I’m 
Alone,” 200 miles off the coast of Louis- 
jana in the Gulf of Mexico, an arbitra- 
tion commission composed of Justice Van 
Devanter of the U. S. Supreme Court 
and Sir Lyman Poore Duff, Chief Jus- 
tice of Canada, handed down a final de- 
cision. to the effect that the United States 
must apologize to Canada and pay over 
a sum of $50,666.50, of which $10,185 
goes to the family of the sailor who was 
drowned when the boat sank. 

oT 

Surgeon General Cummings’ report of 
the nation’s health for the Public Health 
Service asserts that the death rate for 
1933 was 10.5 per 1000 population, the 
“lowest ever recorded in the United 
States.” 

Professor E. C. Lindeman of the New 
York School ef Social Work, however, 
declares that “We are far from being 
a healthy people. Our health service is 
a disgrace.” He supported his state- 
ment by citing a recent study of 100 
cities which found that out of every 100 
families handled by social agencies, 56 
persons were temporarily ill, 23 tuber- 
cular, 25 suffering from chronic diseases, 
and 25 from mental diseases.” 

* 

Twenty-seven years ago a_ sub-lieu- 
tenant in the French Navy was sentenced 
for life to the penal colony at Devil’s 
Island for attempted espionage. As the 
result of a priest’s intercession he was 
allowed to quit the island and live on the 
mainland of French Guiana. The labors 
of others in his behalf bore fruit in a 
parden and he was allowed to return 
to his homeland. After six years of life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, not 
to mention a satisfactory job, Benjamin 
Ullmo, religious mystic, takes boat for 
French Guiana, never to return, admon- 
ishing “civilization” thus: 

“What most strikes me, however, is 
the formidable weakness of the world, 
spiritually, the lowering of standards, of 
conscience and of intelligence. And yet, 
to a ‘sleeper’, as it were, such as myself, 
out of contact with your civilization for 
26 years, it is not so much the lowering 
of those standards as the profound, the 
illimitable, stupidity of a human race 
which believes itself to be so ‘superior.’ ” 





Bringing Them Up-to-Date 
MEXICO 


Attempted running of large stocks of 
arms and ammunition across the border, 
clashes between Federal troops and rebels 
and between Catholic youths and Red 
Shirts and the proscription of Mexico’s 
schools by that country’s Archbishop fea- 
tured the week’s news south of the Rio 
Grande. 

At Laredo, Texas, a large supply 
of ammunition was confiscated. Gen. 
Antonio Villareal, defeated for the Presi- 
dency, is accused of fostering a revolu- 


Social Studies Section 


tionary movement. Already fights between 
soldiers and insurgents, at points far 
removed, have produced small casualty 
lists. In Mexico City five fell before the 
fire of the Red Shirts, an anti-Catholic 
youth organization, when a crowd of 
demonstrators massed before their head- 
quarters, demanding the dismissal from 
the Cabinet of Tomas Garrido y Canabal, 
founder of the organization and Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

From his retreat in San Antonio, Texas, 
Archbishop Leopoldo Ruiz y Flores has 
sent a pastoral letter warning all Cath- 
olics in Mexico that the Church forbids 
parents to send their children to schools 
that preach socialistic doctrine. 


HAUPTMANN 


Attorneys for Bruno Richard Haupt- 
mann, being tried for his life in the Hun- 
terdon County court house at Fleming- 
ton, N. J., for the death of the Lind- 
bergh baby, fought hard to batter down 
the testimony and the credibility of wit- 
nesses who identified Hauptmann as the 
man who wrote the ransom notes, kid- 
naped the infant and received the $50,- 
000 ransom. 

Handwriting experts, among them Al- 
bert S. Osborn, pointed out numerous 
similarities, racial and personal, between 
the handwriting of the accused and of 
the man who wrote the ransom notes. 
Dr. John S. Condon, the retired New 
York City school teacher who conducted 
the negotiations for the Lindbergh fam- 
ily and paid over the ransom, swore that 
Hauptmann was the man with whom he 
had conversed for hours on a cemetery 
bench and who had proven, before the 
ransom was paid over to him, that he 
was the kidnaper by possession of certain 
parts of the child’s clothing. Dr. Con- 
don, the State’s star witness, did not 
yield in a single point after a gruelling 
cross-examination by Edward J. Reilly. 

Efforts of the defense to pin the crime 
on a dead man, Isidor Fisch, were partly 
balked by the identification of a $5 bill, 
part of the ransom, passed by Haupt- 
mann when he had not yet met Fisch, ac- 
cording to his own account, 





Deaths of the Week 


Mme. Marcella Sembrich, born Praxede 
Marcelline Kochanska, 77, opera singer and 
teacher; the great 
composer Liszt told 
her she had_ the 
voice of an angel, 
and when she re- 
tired from the 
Metropolitan Opera 
in 1909, at the age 
of 51, she was in 
full possession of 
her powers and 
since then had been 
devoting herself to 
coaching the new 
generation of sing- 


BAKER 
ers, being connected with the Juilliard 
School of Music in New York and the 


Curtis Institute of Music, from which 
she held the degree of Doctor of Music. 
. . « Prof. George Pierce Baker, 68, 
“Father of dramatic writing in the 
United States,” teacher of the course at 
Harvard described as “English 47” and 
“Baker’s Workshop” in which were 
trained some of America’s leading play- 
wrights, among them Eugene O’Neill, 
Philip Barry, Sidney Howard, Kenneth 
Macgowan and Robert Edmond Jones, 
and for the last eight years of his .teach- 
ing career, conductor of a similar course 
at Yale. 


See What 
these BRUSH STROKES 
Will Bring You! 


$99 = yyy 


Fun no end! Experi- 
ence that you will al- 
ways be grateful for. 
And a splendid chance 
NOW, to win, in the 


HIGGINS’ 
AWARD CONTEST 
$35 $25 
$15 e $10 e $5 
in cash prizes 


—gratif ying Honorable 
Mention Awards also. 


Take your brush in hand 
now. Get a bottle of draw- 
ing ink and see what these 
fascinating strokes will bring. 
Lines, washes, shadows, silhou- 
ettes. With coarse brushes and 
fine, drawing inks used as they 
come from the bottle, or diluted, 
offer you far greater opportuni- 
ties for technique than any other 
art media. You can use pens, 
too, heavy or fine, as your whims 
or your subjects dictate. 


New! An Attractive Brochure 


How to Draw and Paint 
in Drawing Ink 
by Arthur L. Guptill 


This interesting brochure presents 
fresh, new techniques and also fun- 
damentals of painting and drawing 
with ink in brush and pen, that 
every student can apply and enjoy. 
This contest is real fun—something 
entirely new! Send us the carton 
from a new bottle of Higgins’ 
Black or Colored Drawing Ink and 
we will present you with 
this valuable instruction 
brochure in return. Fill 
in the coupon below care- 














CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc., 
271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Please send me (check information 
desired) : 


Exew Guptill Instruc- 
tion Brochure, for 
which I enclose the en- 
tire carton from a bot- 
tle of Higgins’ Drawing 
Ink. 


Details of 
the Hig- 
gins’ Award 
Contests at 
no obligation. 


























Art Section SCHOLASTIC 


Helen Sewell 
Illustrator of Children’s Books 


ID you ever stop to consider 
what an enormous influence 
an illustrator of books has 
upon the lives of hundreds 
of thousands of people? Granted the 
greatness of the artist, his power over 
the thought and imaginations of vast 
multitudes is little short of amazing. 
Take Gustave Doré, the famous 
French illustrator of the 19th cen- 
tury. Doré illustrated the Bible with 
a dramatic power which made him al- 
most the creator of the ancient He- 
brew scene for countless numbers 
throughout the English - speaking 
world. The Doré Bible was very 
popular. It was for years the only 
picture book of any consequence in 
the average household. So Doré be- 
came a greater force than thousands 
of preachers in as many pulpits. Boys 
and girls to whom a sermon was so 
much wiggling agony gazed in fasci- 
nation at the stirring and sometime 
terrifying dramatizations—and viv- 
idly remember them to this day. 
So as I turned the pages of many 
books illustrated by Helen Sewell, I 
tried to assemble in my imagination 


By Ernest W. Watson 


all the children for whom this artist 
had created a new world—and it 
wouldn’t hold them, because of their 
great number. And now Helen Sew- 
ell has recreated the old Hebrew 
world in The First Bible—which I 
reviewed in the January 5th Scholas- 
tic. It is not a bit like the world of 
Doré. Her world is a gentle one, 
full of grace and well designed 
beauty. Nothing is out of place in 
the Sewell world, all is in tune, 
graphic harmony reigns. Every 
angel carries his or her wings with 
the best possible taste, every halo is 
perfectly proportioned to the head it 
encircles. Peter, sinking beneath the 
waves, does so with the utmost grace. 
Even the Prodigal Son refuses to 
spoil the picture. His flowing gar- 
ments appear to be whole and un- 


soiled, and what is more, they hang 
from. his shoulders in as exquisitely 
arranged folds as do those of the 
learned doctors of the temple. 

Perhaps all of this is a criticism. 
No world ever has been and we fear 
never will be so artistically articu- 
lated. The Sewell world is certainly 
not true to nature. That is what I 
feel particularly thankful for. How 
we love to escape from our actual 
world to an unreal one! 

Even in caricature, Miss Sewell 
cannot escape good design. In her Big 
Game Hunter (not reproduced) not a 
leaf nor a stalk is out of place. Every 
line cooperates with every other line 
in making a perfect pattern. Study 
the line arrangement of the detail 
from “Abraham and the Angel.” It 
would be worth while to make a trac- 
ing of those lines. You will better 
appreciate their rhythm. At least 
trace the line from the brow back 
over the head, down neck and shoul- 
der to the hand on the handle of the 
urn. 

Now a word about Miss Sewell and 
her methods of work. She studied at 


Detail of the drawing, “Abraham and the 
Angel.” The point of particular interest is 
the drapery treatment which is a masterly 


arrangement of 


Miss Sewell has 


line. 


achieved greater dramatic effect by avoiding 
exact representations of natural folds and 


\ 
| 


stylizing the drapery. 
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noted sculptor. 


dren’s books and her reputation grew rapidly. 
She uses no models for her figures. 
Anatomy and life drawings were, of course, a part of her 
training and were mastered in the early years of her career. 
The drawings for The First Bible were all done in stipple 
The slightly enlarged detail of the Prodigal 
Twelve such illustrations 
“Jacob’s Ladder” (reproduced in the January 5th 
issue), all done in stipple, represent an enormous labor which 
only one with great patience would undertake. 
nal for “Abraham and the Angel” was done with lithographic 
(Our half-tone reproduction does 
“Abraham and the Angel” scant justice.) 

Miss Sewell frequently makes her drawing first in out- 
line, then works up the finished illustration on a piece of 
transparent paper placed over the outline sketch. 
way she can quickly experiment with effects of shading with- 
out losing the original drawing which has been carefully laid 
If the first effect is not satisfactory, the original draw- 
ing is at least unspoiled, and a second attempt can be made 
on another sheet of transparent paper. 
gal Son” that while the folds are structurally correct, they 
are made more expressive by the simplified drawing. 


is in great demand. 


with fine pens. 
Son shows this technique clearly. 
as the 


pencil on a thin paper. 


out. 


Pratt Institute,-where she was graduated from the General 
Art Course in 1915 and was later a pupil of Archipenko, the 
She began at once to make drawings for chil- 
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Now her work 


The origi- 


In this 


Note in “The Prodi- Bible. 





pen technique. 
hair and the beauty of the stylized drapery. 
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Detail of “The Prodigal Son” from The First 


Slightly enlarged to show clearly the 
Note the fine drawing of the 








Huey Long 
(Concluded from page 19) 


not until he’d lined up something better.” 

It is likely, however, that Long may 
make peace with the employees of the 
Standard Oil Company of Louisiana 
whose jobs are endangered by the com- 
pany’s intention to move out of the state 
following the imposition of a five-cent-per- 
barrel tax on oil. Standard Oil men 
figure prominently in the anti-Long or- 
ganizations recently formed. Two husky 
bodyguards are always in attendance on 
Long wherever he goes. 

The actual victories, however, continue 
to be Long’s. In his battle against. New 
Orleans, he has put the municipality into 
technical bankruptcy.. This restrains the 
city, at least temporarily, from making 
payments to persons cr companies ex- 
cept on bonded indebtedness. A counter- 
move, made through a U. S. District 
Court, temporarily restrains- the new 
Sewerage and Water Board of New Or- 
leans, created by Long, from functioning. 

The Presi- 


World Cour dent, turn- 


ing his attention to international policy, 
has recommended to the Senate adherence 
of the United States to the World Court 
at. The Hague. The isolationists, who 
were strong enough to defeat similar 
moves by Presidents Wilson, Harding, 
Coolidge and Hoover, oppose this step 


because they see the World Court (the . 


Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice, to give it its full official name), as 
the doorstep to the League of Nations at 
Geneva. J. Hamilton Lewis, Democratic 
whip in the Senate is one of the most 
rabid opponents of the Court. 

By a vote of 14 to 7 the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee reported favor- 
ably the protocols necessary to make the 
United States a member of the Court, 
with a reservation clarifying the Hurst- 
Root formula. It stated “that the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice 
shall not, over an objection by the United 
States, entertain any request for an ad- 
visory opinion touching any dispute or 
question in which the United States has 
or claims an interest.” This clarification 








was made with the consent of the State 
Department and satisfies other member 
nations of the World Court. 

The spokesman for the pro-Leaguers is 
Senator James P. Pope (Dem.) of Idaho, 
home of the anti-League Senator Borah. 
Mr. Pope has introduced a measure call- 
ing for American membership in the 
League of Nations. Few expect it to 
pass, but a vote on it will show how the 
wind of Senate opinion blows. 

Pro-League opinion outside Washing- 
ton, led by Hamilton Holt, president of 
Rollins College and founder of the League 
of Nations Association, has summoned 
President. Roagsevelt, in an “open ser- 
mon,” to bring the United States into both 
the Court and the League through a joint 
resolution. of Congress. “You are the only 
living man who can succeed where Wood- 
row Wilson failed,” cried Mr. Holt. 

Harold L. Ickes, 


Moses-Iches #24. tekes 


Administrator, will not permit the use of 
any P.W.A. funds for the building of the 
Triborough Bridge in New York until 
Robert Moses resigns either as Park Com- 
‘missioner of New 
York City or from 
the Triborough 
Bridge Authority. 
Mr. Ickes’ Adminis- 
trative Order 129 
forbids any city of- 
ficial who holds an- 
other job from ad- 
ministering - P.W.A. 
funds. Mayor La- 
Guardia refuses to 
: fire Mr. Moses; Mr. 
MOSES Moses will resign 

neither position; 
and Mr. Ickes has refused to amend or 
suspend his order. 

Mr. Ickes’ administrative order has been 
protested by the following civic and trade 
bodies: the Automobile Club of New York, 
the Women’s City Club of New York, the 
Park Association of New York City, the 
New York Board of Trade, the City Club 
of New York, the Uptown Chamber of 
Commerce, the City Affairs Committee, 
the State Chamber of Commerce, the 
Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, and the 











Long Island Ten-Year Plan Committee. 

Mr. Ickes denies that President Roose- 
velt or Postmaster Farley, distributer of 
Federal patronage, had anything to do 
with the order against Mr. Moses’ dual 


position. But an “inside” report from 
Washington has it that the order is an 
attempt to settle an old score between 
Mr. Moses and President Roosevelt. 


Poyner Floyd L. Carlisle, chairman 


of the board of the Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, has sought to 
turn aside the wrath of Mayor La- 
Guardia against the private operators of 
public utilities by offering a modified rate 
and reduced profit plan—all in the effort 
to defiect the administration from its in- 
tention to set up a power plant to serve 
the municipality and the federal offices 
in New York. 

Mr. Carlisle proposed for New York 
the Washington rate plan suggested by 
Frank P. Walsh. It is called the Wash- 
ington plan because it was adopted in 
that city in 1924, since then the electric 
rate has been reduced from 10 cents a 
kilowatt hour to a maximum of 3.9 cents, 
with an increase in the use of electricity, 
so that 436 million kilowatt hours are used 
a@ year as against 167 million and the divi- 
dends to the stockholders of the Potomac 
Electric Company rose to two million dol- 
lars from a mere $840,000. 

The general idea of the Washington 
plan is to reduce the cost of electricity 
as the amount of consumption increases 
and to give a stated dividend to the stock- 
holders after the capital structure has 
been simplified and the “water” has been 
squeezed out of the principal in relation 
to which the dividend is estimated. 

Mayor LaGuardia’s skepticism as to 
the utilities’ good will has led to addi- 
tional concessions, such as immediate re- 
duction of the base on which gas and 
light rates are to be estimated, with an 
immediate cut in rates the moment the 
Washington Plan goes into effect, and 
submission to arbitration of the rate to 
be paid by the city for street and mu- 
nicipal lighting service. The loss of a 
city as a customer would affect seriously, 
said Mr. Carlisle, the company’s ability 
to reduce rates to the general consumer. 
Mayor LaGuardia continues coy. 
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TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the fourth of a series of ten formal dives which will be 
illustrated in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 











No. 4 


BACK 
JACK-KNIFE 


The Back Jack- 
knife is a compulsory 
dive in intercollegiate 
and interscholastic 
competition for men 
and boys. It is not 
on the girls’ program, 
either as a compul- 
sory dive or optional 
dive, in intercolleg- 
iate and interscholas- 
tic competition. In 
A.A.U. competition, 
however, the Back 
Jack-knife was a 
compulsory dive for 
girls until this year, 
when it was moved 
into the _ optional 
group, in order to 
make the A.A.U. 
compulsory group 
conform to the com- 
pulsory group for 
the 1936 Olympics to 
be held in Berlin. 

In executing the Back Jack-knife from 
the springboard, the diver should try to 
get as much spring as possible so as to 
obtain a maximum height. At the height 
of the dive the pike is made, as shown in 
the illustration—arms straight, hands 
touching just below the shins, the knees 
locked and the toes pointed. The opening 
of the jack-knife should be made well 
above the board in order’ to permit a 
straight, clean entry with arms entended 
straight in front of the head, hands touch- 
ing each other in line with the body. Com- 
mon failings are: unlocking of the knees, 
opening of the knife too: fast, and having 
too much arch in the back when entering 
the water. 

The pike, of course, is an integral part 
of the Jack-knife dives: it is the Jack- 
knife feature. Some dives allow either a 
pike or a tuck. In the pike the body is 





bent at the hips, the legs kept straight 
at the knees and the toes pointed. In the 
tuck the whole body is bunched up, the 
hands clasping the shins, with knees to- 
gether, toes pointed. The body is tucked- 
up as compactly as possible. 

In none of the diving lessons to date has 
a dive with tuck been shown. In No. 6 
of the series we will show the 1% For- 
ward Somersault with tuck. The rules 
permit most types of somersault dives to 
be performed with either tuck or pike, but 
most divers prefer using the tuck. The 
tuck is less difficult to perform well than 
the pike on somersault dives. The body, 
when tucked up ball-like, tends to revolve 
more easily than when folded in a pike. 
However, there are some divers who would 
not agree with this statement. For them 
the somersaults with pike are easier than 
the somersaults with tuck. 
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ROUND TABLE 


Walks and People 


HAT a wealth of memories I 
have brought with me from Po- 
land—memories of taking the 


cow to the pasture every morning and 
driving it back at night in the cool dusk 
when lights began to appear in the neigh- 
boring farmhouses, warning me, to has- 
ten, for the milkmaid was _ probably 
waiting at the stable door; memories of 
the bustling yet happy time just before 
supper when everybody seemed to be in 
everybody else’s way, and the genial cook, 
who smuggled sweets to us children ‘be- 
hind my mother’s back became as cross as 
an angry rooster; but best of all mem- 
ories of the lovable farm folk of Poland 
and interwoven with those memories the 
recollections of walks with them. 

Can I ever forget Lutek and the many 
walks I took with him. Lutek the farm- 
laborer who with his fiddling made the 
workers forget their aching backs and 
weary muscles and potato crops, and 
turned them into dancing, laughing, sing- 
ing children. I remember when on a 
stormy day, Lutek walked twenty miles 
through the forest in order to bring to a 
little crippled friend one of the kittens 
which our cat had. When we played tag 
he could run faster than any of us chil- 
dren. But when’ Lutek and I sometimes 
went walking alone, he showed a different 
side of his character. Often he would be- 
come very quiet for long while. When I 
said, “What is the matter, Lutek,” he 
seemed to shake off his mood and a laugh- 
ing and mischievous gleam would come 
back to his eyes; and he would say, “I 
guess I’m getting old. You know, old 
people are supposed to be grouchy.” 
“Well, grandma isn’t,’ I answered 
quickly, at which he shook his head sadly 
and said that I was growing entirely too 
clever for him, and that if it were not 
too undignified for a young lady like me, 
he would race me to the farmhouse, over 
there. In a second we were both off, fly- 
ing over the ground until we reached the 
cottage and threw ourselves breathless 
and panting on the grass. Often we ar- 
rived at the same time and I suspect that 
this wes not entirely due to my speed, 
for Lutek was known as one of the fastest 
runners of the countryside. When I was 
older I discovered the real cause for 
Lutek’s sad moods. When he was a young 








Thousands of Athletes Gain Strength and Endurance 
by Improving Nutrition this Way 


V 


ARSITY athletes are always husky and strong. And they get their endur- 
ance and strength from the food they eat. But not every food has the 


food essentials required for sturdy growth. 


THRILLS AND ADVENTURE 


Tune in on “Buck Rogers” four times a 
week, See local papers for stations. 


Cocomalt combines five important food essentials into one delicious 
chocolate flavor food-drink. When mixed with milk as directed, Cocomalt of sucrose, skim 
actually adds 70% more food-energy to milk. That’s why thousands of 
athletes drink Cocomalt regularly — why they. depend on Cocomalt for 
better nutrition which gives them strength, pep and endurance. 





Cocomalt is accepted 
by the Committee on 
Foods of the Ameri- 
can Medical Associa- 
tion. It is composed 


milk, selected cocoa, 
barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added 
Sunshine Vitamin D. 








Drink Cocomalt regularly—every day! 


Cocomalt contains extra carbohydrates which supply food-energy required 
for physical activity; extra proteins for building and repairing body tissue; 
food-calcium, food-phosphorus and Sunshine Vitamin D for strong bones, 
sound teeth. Delicious 4ot or cold. At grocery, drug, department stores 
in Y-lb., 1-Ib. air tight cans. Also in economical 5-lb. hospital cans. 


(comalt f 


Adds 70% morefood-energyto milk 


(Mixedaccordingtolabel directions) 
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Wea es 


man he had fallen in love with a girl who 
had been burned to death. 

Once every month, mother and some- 
times I, would get up very early and with- 
out waking up anyone start on cur eight- 
mile walk to the city. Frequently a 
farmer going the same way as we did 
would invite us to ride among his cab- 
bages, and butter wrapped in green 
leaves to. conserve its freshness, and 
flowers which he was taking to the city. 
However, I enjoyed walking to the city 
more than riding there. For then we 
would walk very leisurely, my mother 
often stopping to talk to acquaintances, 
while I picked the daisies growing on the 
side of the road, or “made friends” with 
the farm children playing near us. At 
noon we always stopped to eat at Cousin 
Sarah’s apple orchard. I called her the 
“old young lady” for though she was gray 
and wrinkled she had a strong, vigorous 
body and merry black eyes. I remember 
Sarah for something more than her de- 
licious lunches of bread and butter, cold 
milk, and apples—her cheerfulness, I can 
never remember a time that she was not 
laughing and .gay, Whenever mother 
complained about the hard times and the 
difficulty of making ends meet, Sarah, 
who bore a great burden herself, would 
cheer her, saying, “Don’t worry, Ida; 
times are bound to become better. ‘Look 
at me. I’m not worried. I am sure the 
apple crop will be a good one this year, 
although it has failed the last two times. 
My husband is recovering from his acci- 
dent and he'll soon be able to use 
crutches. My son, Arthur, passed his ex- 
aminations, and is going to graduate next 
week; and, Ida, he has asked me to come 
to his graduation where there will be all 
those fine folks.’ With that, Sarah took 
out her handkerchief, blew her nose a few 
times, and blinked her eyes quickly. She 
had so much to be thankful for! 

I have come home from most of my 
walks richer than when I left for them. 
Almost everyone of them has been a use- 
ful lesson that I surely will need when I 
have to “fight it out for myself.” 

—Regina Turzanowska, 15, 
Hunter College H. 8., N. Y. C. 
Teacher, Miss Bush. 


Emerald 

Do you remember 
The day we hiked around 
The Santa Cruz coast, 
And bought two apple turnovers 
At a funny little store 
On the bluff, 
How we climbed far out 
On the slippery rocks, 
And watched the coffee colored clouds 
Drift in from the ocean? 
The spray was flung in our faces 
As it dashed wildly between the boulders. 
Do you remember watching 
A funny old man fishing, 
And how he would call over to his son? 
“Hey there, Jack; don’t you be scramblin’ 
Roun’ over them rocks, ’cause you 
Might tumble in.” 
We laughed at him, and 
Ran on along the beach. 
The Sea was emerald, 
“Maybe to match your name—” 
I thought. 
It was dark when we hiked back, 
You were cold. 
And I lost my red cap, 
But the stars came out 
And the lights were twinkling 
At the Casino. 
We built a fire.on the beach 
And toasted marshmallows 
And sang songs, 
That night we dreamt about 
Clouds, and waves, and apple turnovers. 

—Esther Louise Gibbs, 17, 

Gilroy (California) High School. 
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Back of every winning team are hard 
and patient days of training—practice— 
the slow building and coordinating of 
muscles and brain. And not the least of 
these factors is a well-balanced diet —a 
food that furnishes stamina, builds 
strong bones and sinews, and is easy 
to digest. 

That is the reason Shredded Wheat has 
such an important place on the train- 
ing tables of universities and schools. 
It is 100% whole wheat — nothing 
added, nothing taken away. And it 
contains the most perfect balance of 
Nature’s vital health elements—mineral 
salts, calcium, carbohydrates, proteins, 
vitamins, phosphorus, iron—and bran 
to keep you regular! 

Keep crisp, delicious Shredded Wheat 
on your training menu—build the 
energy that lasts through the last 
minutes of play. 








A Product of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY “Uneeda Bakers” 








































































































IT’S A 
CHALLENGE 
TO YOUR SKILL! 


1, Cash Awards—$50— 
$25 — $15 — plus Five 
$5 Awards. 


2. <A Gold or Silver Em- 
blem to Each Winner. 










Somebody—why not yourself? 
—will be among the winners 
in America’s famous high 
school competition for pencil 
sketching. Contest closes 
March 15, so enter now! Full 
details from School Bureau, 
Dept. 115-J, Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. or Editor of 
Scholastic Magazine, 155 East 
44th Street, New York City. 
















P. S. Answer this challenge for 
cash prizes and national rec- 
ognition with the best of 
weapons—Eldorado, the Mas- 
ter Drawing Pencil! In your 
sketch-work use these Eldorado 
leads: 4B, 3B, 2B, B, HB, H, 
2H. 


7 1934-35 ELDORADO 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 



























Communism 


Dear Editor: Com- 
munism has now reached 
the stage in this country 
where it is reaching out 
its tentacles and wrapping itself around 
our institutions of learning—the very 
foundations of a democratic government 
—and it is time for the people of this na- 
tion to look back to history and see re- 
corded there those principles that our 
forefathers fought and died for—life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

One of the ultimate aims of education 
is to instill in the minds of our future citi- 
zens the necessity for maintaining these 
rights of a free and equal people. In my 
opinion Communism is a form of ism that 
denies every principle of government that 
the heroes of this country shed their 
blood for, from Lexington to the Ar- 
gonne. A Communistic government main- 
tains its power and prestige by intimida- 
tion and bloodshed and by laws that de- 
prive the common people of their liber- 
ties. The American people cannot afford 
to be deprived of their rights—we are a 
nation of people that rose from a group 
of 13 loosely bound states to a mighty 
nation of 48 states that are fused to- 
gether by a democratic form of govern- 
ment that guarantees a people the right 
to live happily. I believe that Commun- 
ism would destroy these principles. 

During the last few years a large num- 
ber of college and high school students 
have been suspended from school because 
of their proven connection with organiza- 
tions that seek to undermine our govern- 
ment. I implore these and all other stu- 
dents who wish to be the subjects of a 
government that is antagonistic to every 
principle of a sane democracy to stop and 
realize that a Communist government 
would mean the utter destruction of their 
rights as a people. Realizing what losing 
their liberties would mean, I feel certain 
that these students would be glad to de- 
nounce Communism and accept the gov- 
ernment of a true democracy. 

—William Bartholomew, 
Portland, Ore. 


Lynching 


Dear Editor: The letter of Mr. Brown 
from Arkansas in the Dec. 15 issue con- 
cerning lynching disturbed me greatly. I 
live on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, 
therefore I feel capable of speaking with 
the view of a Southerner upon the subject 
of lynching. 

In the past three years there have been 
two lynchings on the Eastern Shore, one 
of which was in my own town. Anyone 
who has seen a poor, defenseless Negro 
dragged out of his cell, tied to a car, 
dragged through the streets, and hanged 
until dead, and then the body burned in a 
bonfire, cannot be so heartless as to say 
that he believes that there are crimes 
committed by the Negro race for which 
the white citizens should mete out pun- 
ishment. ° 

The kind of people who are the leaders 
of a bloodthirsty crowd are people who 
do things first and think afterwards. If 
these people stopped to consider what 
they were doing and what the conse- 
quences might be, there would not be so 
many lynchings. 

The Constitution of the United States 
says that, “In all criminal prosecution the 
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Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. 


school students are especially welcome. Let- 





SCHOLASTIC 


Forum 


Letters about problems of high 


ters should be confined to 300 words. 





accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury in 
the State and district wherein the crime 
is committed.” It further provides, “No 
cruel or unusual punishments shall be in- 
flicted.” Therefore, why should the Negro 
be made an exception of? 
—Molca Plum, 
Salisbury, Maryland. 
Dear Editor: In reply to Charles 
Brown’s letter I wish to state that he has 
a typical Southerner’s attitude toward the 


Negro. It is high time that we forget our 
Northern and Southern ideas on such 


problems and think of humanity. es 
—Whitfeld Hamlette, 
Charlotte (Va.) H. 8S. 

Dear Editor: The questions which pre- 
sent themselves daily to the minds of 
really thoughtful students are becoming 
more and more pressing in their demand 
for a satisfactory answer. These prob- 
lems are, of course, varied, but they tend 
to center in one great vital problem: that 
of human society. That is why articles 
such as, “Who Are Superior People?” ap- 
peal to the student. Sociai studies are 
becoming more and more popular, they 
are assuming their rightful burden as the 
only means of throwing light upon those 
subjects which are usually concealed. The 
intelligent and comprehensive articles 
treating of social differences, appearing 
in Scholastic, have been, I feel, of im- 
mense interest to many ‘students. The 
realization that education cannot be 
measured in dollars and cents is im- 
pressed indelibly upon the reader’s mind. 
Special interest is contained in the fact 
that we, who have so much more oppor- 
tunity than other peoples, often refuse to 
take advantage of the many available 
helps. The ability to make estimates and 
from them draw really understandable 
conclusions is a skill that few of us pos- 
sess. When the mind becomes accustomed 
to making certain discriminations it fol- 
lows that logical opinions will result. 

—Edward Hamler, 
Burlington (Iowa) Senior H. S. 
Greetings 

Dear Editor: We form just a small per- 
centage of the Scholastic family:to which 
you sent wishes for a Happy New Year. 
But the sincerity and heartiness of the 
greetings we return to you and your fam- 
ily of editors will, we think, make up for 
our lack in number. 

Recent issues of Scholastic have held 
double interest for us, for we are plan- 
ning to dramatize Dickens’ “A Christmas’ 
Carol.” The Drama Number came at a 
very opportune time. Then, too, what 
could have been better than to have found 
the last issue concerned with the very 
thing in which we are interested. A large 
part of any success we might achieve 
will be due to Scholastic. 

May your Christmas be a reflection of 
the idea of Scrooge’s nephew—“a good 
time, a kind, forgiving, charitable, pleas- 
ant time,’—and the merriest time ever. 

—The High School Girls of the 
Samuel Ready School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Thanks.—Ed. 
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Outstanding 


“If Shakespeare were here today, he 
would be looked on as a remarkable man.” 
“Yes, he’d be more than 300 years old.” 
“Did you visit Baden-Baden?” 
“No, Paris-Paris.” 
2 
Maybe the reason so many laws are 
passed is to allow for breakage. 
* 
Etiquette 


“What would be the proper thing to 
say if, in carving the duck, it should skid 


off the platter and into your neighbor’s | 


lap?” 


“Be very courteous. Say, ‘May I ! 


trouble you for that duck?’”—Santa Fe 
Magazine. 
* 
Competition 

A cold and lonely cop wandered into 
one of the most elegant art galleries in 
town one day last week and asked the 
lady in charge if he could stay there until 
his hands got warm. She said sure, go 
ahead. The cop walked around for a 
while, blowing on his hands and looking 
at the pictures. On his way out he 
thanked her, and remarked sympathetic- 
ally, “I bet you’ve lost a lot of your 
trade since the five-and-ten put in those 
twenty-cent etchings.”"—The New Yorker. 

o 

After a current event had been given 
in one of the classes concerning the re- 
cent AAA (Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration) poll of the farmers a 
high school student raised his hand and 
very seriously asked the question, “What 
has the American Automobile Associa- 
tion got to do with the farmers?”—Daviww 
Oveuton, 201 Green Street, Dowagiac, 
Michigan. 


The 30-Hour Week Bill 


(Concluded from page 17) 
powerful lobby in Washington to fight 
the 30-hour week is evident. Some are 
even actively opposed to the 36-hour 
week, as is evidenced*by this report in 
the New York Times for December 4: 
“Efforts are being made on behalf of 
the cotton garment industry to raise a 
fund of about $1,000,000 to continue legal 
opposition to the 36-hour work week im- 
posed on that industry several months 
ago by President Roosevelt.” 

On the other side is the powerful lobby 
of organized labor. The A. F. of L., at 
its last national convention in San Fran- 
cisco, voted unanimously to campaign for 
a 30-hour week, and to press the issue in 
Congress. Labor leaders are keen for 
this reduction in working hours, which 
would make labor more scarce and so im- 
prove their bargaining position that it 
will enable them to obtain higher wages 
in the future. 

It promises to be an interesting fight. 
In making up your own mind on the 
subject remember this one elementary 
fact: Our capitalistic system works on a 
profit basis which is tied up with the sale 
of goods; goods cannot be sold unless 
people get enough money to buy them. 
LEO HUBERMAN 











" RESISTANCE” 


says Nat Holman, 
famous as player and coach 


“Basketball is a strenuous 
game and draws heavily on 
a player’s physique. It is im- 
portant to keep up body re- 
sistance for the many de- 
mands made upon it. 

“Ihave found bananas to be 
very helpful in building up 
this body resistance. My men 
eat bananas regularly during 
the basketball season for two 
reasons: first, bananas are 
very nourishing; secondly, ba- 


nanas are easily digestible.” 
E HAVE prepared a new booklet, 


ps 
\ \ “How to Make That Team,” which 


Basketball Coach, College of the City of N. Y. 
(Author of “WINNING BASKETBALL”) 

will be of inestimable help to|you in prop- 

erly conditioning your team. Every train- 
ing rule contained in the booklet has been 
tested and approved by coaches in every 
field of competitive sport. Fill in and 
mail the coupon below for your free copy. 
(If you desire, we will supply, you with 
a copy for each member of your squad.) 






























UNITED FRUIT COMPANY S. 1-35 
Educational Department 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Please send........................copies of your new booklet, 
“HOW TO MAKE THAT TEAM.” 














PUT BANANAS ON YOUR DIET LISTS 





CRAFT 
WORK 


$8 simple - so in- 
expensive - yet so 
practical for gift, 
sale or home use. 


. « « Craft work ts 
fascinating too - 
and you can enter 
tt in the A 

Art Award of the 
Scholastic Contest 
and win a wonder- 
ful prize. 










































































































































FREE Write tor “WINNING 
DEAS” 


ART IDEA: 
























SPONSORS OF ADVERTISING ART 
AND APPLIED ART AWARD 
















English Section 





Semester Review Tests for English 


“Based on SCHOLASTIC, Volume 25, Numbers 1 


ADDLEGRAMS 
1. Choose the correct item to complete the 
sentence: bad 
1. Comus is the name of: (a) The universe 
as an ordered whole. (b) A masque presented 
300 years ago at Ludlow Castle. (c) Hiawatha’s 
mother. 
2. Harold Nicolson wrote a biography of: (a) 


Henry VIII. (b) Hugh Walpole. (c) Tenny- 
son. (d) Shelley. 
3. Galapagos are: (a) A _ special strain of 


horses from Galway, known by their gallop. (b) A 
group of islands. (c) A kind of overshoe. 

4. Pirandello is: (a) An Italian author. - (b) 
An Italian opera singer. (c) An animal of South 
America with body encased in bony armour and 
habit of rollig itself into a ball. 

5. Santayana is: (a) A town in California. 
(b) A philosopher and poet. (c) a Japanese salu- 
tation. (d) Santa Claus’ wife. 

6. Pastoral music is: (a) The mooing of cows. 
(b) Music that tells a story of nature. (c) Music 
written to tell a story of the past—historical 
music. 

7. A pyrosoma is: (a) A _ heatproof baking 
dish. (b) A kind of explosive. (c) A snake. 
(d) A fish. 

8. Quixote is: (a) An easily prepared break- 
fast cereal. (b) The hero of a novel by an En- 
glishman. (c) The hero of a novel by a Spaniard. 
(d) A metrical foot. 

9. Lady Gregory wrote: (a) 
Chants. (b) The Traveling Man. (c) A short- 
hand manual. 

10. Gilbert and Sullivan are: (a) A _ radio 
team. (b) The authors of The Mikado. (c) 
Manufacturers of a well-known brand of pressed 
chicken. 


The Gregorian 


II. Identify the 
characterizing each: 
Long John Silver Mesa Verde 
Li Po Charles Lamb 
Hey, Yellowbacks! The Little Magazines 
Werner Jannssen So Red the Rose 
Dulce et decorum est Merrily We Roll Along 


III. Match up the correct authors of the fol- 
lowing: 
(a) Confessions of a  ( 
Gallomaniac 
(b) The Lubber ( 
(c) Plumes ( 


following with a sentence 


) Bill Adams 


) George Milburn 
) Mary Austin 





All the Comforts of 
Home May Be Found at 


THE BROZTELL 


A DISTINCTIVE HOTEL 


IT IS easily accessible to shopping and 
theatrical centers, churches, libraries 
parks and transportation lines. 
LADIES TRAVELING without escort 
will appreciate the atmosphere of 
security and rest it offers. EVERY 
ROOM with tub and shower 










Room with Bath $1.50 


HOTEL BROZTELL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 27th ST., N. Y° 
J. Sugarman, Manager 
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SPANISH MOSS 


Here is your opportunity to see and learn about this 
strange tropical airplant. Valuable for your botanical 
lection or as a specimen to interest your friends. Send 
10¢ (coin) for specimen and description. 
Box 1004, Sebring, F 








By answering Scholastic ads you open 
the doors of new opportunities. And you 
help keep the subscription price of Scho- 
lastic down and the high standards of 
editorial content up. 















SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries to: Scholastic School 
and College res 155 East 44th Street, 
ew York City. 











Art Schools 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
Williom M. Odom, President 


NQUIRE NOW REGARDING MID-YEAR ENTRANCE 
‘CTURE & DECORATION 


CONSTRUCT! 
& MLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN & IHLUSTRATION 


FOR TEACHERS TRAINING 
CATALOGUE Address Box T 2239 Broadway New York 














Junior Colleges 


GRADUATING AT MIDYEAR? 


What will you do with the half year before you can 
enter college? 

A century-old accredited preparatory school for 
boys has a special half-year course for you. Write 
for prospectus to Brownell Gage, Ph.D., Headmaster, 
101 High Street, Suffield, Connecticut. 


SUFFIELD SCHOOL 




















JUNIOR COLLEGE — Thorough 
2-year academic cou:ses. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming pool. Rid- 
ing. Placement. Fireproot 
dormitories. 10 acres. Enroll 
now. Write for catalog. 

Rock C Box S, 


SCHOOLS, INC. Washingtonsio. C. 
Correspondence Schools 


$1260 to $3300 YEAR 
STEADY WORK 
MEN—WOMEN 18 to 50. 


Common Education usually suf- 
ficient. Many Winter examina- 











WANT 
A 
STEADY 


GOVERNMENT 
JOB 


t 
ticulars telling how to get them. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. M278, Rochester, N. Y. 





to 16. 


) Frank Moore 


(d) The Catalogues ( r 
( ) Laurence Stall- 
( 


(e) The Last Antelope 
ings 
) Colby 


IV. Who said the following in what article, 
play, —_ story in Scholastic: 

(a) Prose 

1. Pick your adjectives as you would pick a 
diamond. 

2. I opened it and looked at that brilliant and 
terrible tongue which we call a blade. 

3. Neither in its origins nor in its conduct is 
war heroic. 

4. Foolhardy persons sometimes get lost in 
which-clauses and are never heard of again. 

5. Why are criminals criminals? Because they 
think they’re too good to mind the rules. Then 
what ought a keeper to do with ’em? Why, break 
"em! 

6. ’Tis idleness that maketh free men slaves. 

7. “Gramercy; this is our only night. We saw 
your fiery blazons overhead. Your Money or Your 
Wife—the title’s merry. 

8. When we say Merry Christmas we are un- 
consciously quoting Charles Dickens, who at- 
tached to Christmas its modern habit of giving 
and forgiving. 

9. Excepting housewives and garagemen, many 
of us nowadays make amazingly little use of our 
hands 

10. There isn’t a conversation that is without 
rich stuff; nor an old car; nor a tree stump; nor 
the minister’s aunt; nor the professor’s eyeglasses. 


(b) Poetr 
. A poor life this if, full of care, 
We have no time to stand and stare. 
The buffaloes are gone 
And those who saw the buffaloes are gone 
. I'll be covered with peace as earth with leaves. 
Soft and brown and spiced with rot. 
. These eyes were fashioned for to find the fox. 
And worming green snakes on green berry 
briars. 
5. I never saw a man who looked 
With such a wistful eye 
Upon that little tent of blue 
We prisoners call the sky. 
. Land of the mountain-kindled Utah sun 
When the grey lizards flow like liquid stone. 
. To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 
. Her jade-white staircase is cold with dew 
Her silk soles are wet, she lingered there so 
long. 
9. if there are any heavens my mother will 
(all by herself) have 
one. It will not be a pansy heaven nor... 
10. Her wheel whirred on, the flax spun out 
A cobweb strand as thin as doubt. 


SS: oe NM 


con wo 


V. Write a brief essay on any one of the 
following: 
1. Hobbies 
. Better movies 
. Radio 
. Character acting 
. Gilbert and Sullivan 
. Newspaper style is good style. 


AupPwn 








How We Got That Way 


(Concluded from page 16) 
became all-powerful in the era of the in- 
dustrialized state. They provided for ade- 
quate protection of their interests through 
legislation based on the sanctity of prop- 
erty rights and through parliamentary 
and constitutional government. But their 
ascendancy was soon challenged by the 
rising proletariat, whose partial successes 
in achieving political participation have 
creatéd what we have to-day of modern 
democracy. 

The development of the modern mecha- 
nism for transmitting information made 
it possible for citizens of each of the 
great national states to feel and think 
alike. In this way, the popular aspects of 
nationalism and patriotism, which had 
been initiated by the French Revolution, 
were now made relatively permanent and 
enduring. Finally, the greatly increased 
productivity brought about by the new ma- 
chine technology and factory system led 
to the search for new colonies and mar- 
kets in oversea areas. This movement we 
speak of in history as modern imperialism. 
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tion below. 
points) 







Kurt von Schleicher 

Leon Trotsky 

Kurt Schuschnigg 

Maxim Litvinov 

. Geoffrey Knox 

Ernest Gruening 

ls ——- P. Kennedy 
Javid E. Lilienthal 

. Francis J. Gorman 

0. Hugh S. Johnson 

11. Largo Caballero 

12. King Alexander 

13. P. L. Bergoff 

14. Newton D. Baker 

15. Arthur Henderson 

16. Francis E. Town- 














send 

17. Frank Merriam 

18. Stephen Raushen- 
us’ 


...:Nobel Prize Winner 
’ Chief investigator for the Senate Muni- 
tions Committee 
..Chancellor of Germany before Hitler 








mission 
... Headed the textile strike 
... Succeeded Dollfuss 
...Radical Spanish leader 
... Exiled Russian Communist leader 
. .Strikebreaker 










colonial possessions 
..Newly elected governor of California 






Saar 
BS 4 peer N.R.A. administrator 
......Russia’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
. ...-Director of T.V.A. 








I. Match the following names with the identifica- 
There will be 3 names over. (15 


.... Chairman of the Securities Exchange Com- 


Dept. of the Interior director of American 


.,.League of Nations Commissioner in the 









MOVIE REVIEW 
CONTEST 


Closing Date—Jan. 25 







Members of the Scholastic Photo- 
play Club desiring to enter either 
or both of the January review con- 
tests are reminded that their re- 
views must be in the mail before 
midnight of Friday, January 25. 











There are two contests this month: 





(1) the. regular monthly contest in 
which the member may write a re- 
view of any picture he pleases; 










(2) the special contest in which the 
member may write a review of “The 
President Vanishes.” 






There are three prizes for the best 
three reviews in each contest—each 
prize consists of a book of ten tick- 
ets to the winners’ favorite theater, 
tickets good anytime for a year. 










If you are not a member of Scho- 
lastic Photoplay Club join now—in 
time to enter these January contests. 
Initiation fee and annual dues ten 
cents. Your membership card and 
pad of Score Cards for rating pic- 
tures will be sent to you at once. 












Apply now to Scholastic Photo- 
play Club, 155 East 44th St., New 
York, N. Y. 


























Social Studies Section 


Semester Review Tests for Social Studies 
Based on SCHOLASTIC, Volume 25, Numbers 1 to 16 


II. Mark the -following True or False. (20 
points—2 points off for every 1 wrong) 
1)........Income Tax returns showed that New 

Deal had helped those with incomes under 
=? 000. 
ia6k he ka England’s ‘“Incitement to Disaffec- 
“tion Bill” cabs the Communist Party illegal. 
ret Japan is no longer content with a 
5-5-3-ratio. 
ee Cotton farmers voted ‘“‘yes” 
control for 193 
.Nordics are superior peoples. 
6). '-Zinoviev was shot by Kirov as part 
of a counter-revolutionary conspiracy. 
Lo” eceat By a recent Supreme Court -decision 
all United States colleges must require mili- 
tary training. 
.The Utopian Society stands for the 
destruction of the Constitution. 
rere President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress on January 4 said the Federal 
a will discontinue the business of 
relie 


on crop 


..Canada does more business with En- 
gland than with the United States. 

: ....The public utilities favor municipal 
ownership because’ it will increase the sale of 
electrical appliances. 


| Ee: The International Labor Organiza- 
tion violated Section 7A 
J) weer Although the Norris Dam has not 


been completed the T.V.A. is already supply- 
ing some power. 

14) The Senate Munitions Investigation 
Committee has uncovered evidence proving 
that agencies of the United States government 
encourage the promotion of foreign armament 


sales. 

| Sa The National Resources Board has 
attempted an inventory of the nation’s re- 
sources. 

ERE S The Spanish Revolution failed. 

17)........American labor is pleased with 
N.R.A. administration of Section 7A. 

| Se Both Samuel and Martin Insull have 


been a FE 


Ren nds he President’s budget message called 
for a pu..1. in Army and Navy appropri- 
ations. 

eee The C.C.C. has been disbanded as a 


radical -organization. 


III. Fill in the blanks: 
In September, 1934, 

League of Nations. 
The biggest labor dispute in the Far West in 

UM” RE A re area 


(20 points) ; 
ees ouéas ce ee joined the 


By defeating the ............. in the Boer 
bet England got control of .......... ° 
he burning of | eS ee ey 9 was 


ac of the sea’s greatest tragedies. 

In its convention in San Francisco the 
Lipalp: diene bide ah ee decided to organize some of its 
workers iM .. :..:0% 5... unions instead of craft. 

The assassination of Alexander and Barthou 
helped to aggravate the enmity between the two 
ee eR are and 

Japan’s denunciation of the 
probably means a naval building race. 

Only . paid its war debts to the 
United States on December 15. 

Corn and hog farmers voted .......... on 
crop control for 1935. 

RFE a AD has adopted a unicameral legis- 





. elu | Ree re Per industry 
closed many factories in many Eastern and 
—- states. 

iste offers $200 a month to 
every. 60- year-older as a way out of the depres- 
sion. 

Galt east bie ecoretgctie is the virtual dictator of 


Louisiana. 

In Pecs, Hungary, an unusual ............ 
occurred. 

New York City has a ..........000- to raise 


the money for unemployment relief. 

Employers offer proportional representation as 
opposed to . . demanded by labor 
in the auto and steel industries. 

France and Italy signed a pact recently to en- 
sure the independence of . 


IV. Who or What are the following: (15 points) 
1. Flandin 


2. Saar 

3. Manchukuo 
Pm —— Survey of Potential Product 
apac 


5. Sualey Baldwin 


V. Write a 300-word paper on any one of the 
following: (30 points) 
he San Francisco general strike. 
New Deal or Raw Deal? 
The Scottsboro Case. 
The Saar Plebiscite, 
The Munitions Investigation. 
The Textile Strike. 
hag Future of Naval Armaments. 
L. Spending the Way Out ef the Depression? 
i. BA ar Coming to Europe? 


a re PP oP 
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PEN DRAWING 
PORTFOLIO 


A SERIES OF PROGRESSIVE 
PRQUECTS in oy 





Sas 
SS. 2aa5 











A Complete Course 
in Pen Drawing 


is contained in the series of Pen 
Drawing Projects created by A. L. 
Guptill. The portfolio is large in 
size being 11 x 14 in. and covers a 
complete range of the  varicus 
techniques for pen and ink render- 
ing. 
If you cannot obtain the Pen 
Drawing Portfolio locally, we will 
be glad to send you one on receipt 
of $1.00, if you will mention your 
dealer’s name. 
The Spencerian Art Series “Sam- 
pler” containing one each of the ten 
different pens (designed especially 
for artists’ use) together with a 
special Spencerian Reversible Tip 
Penholder will be sent on receipt 
of 15§¢. 
Have you written your Congratu- 
latory Letter in the prize contest? 
Full details of the contest appear on 
page 19 of the Scholastic Awards 
Booklet. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway New York, N. Y. 




















The Week in Congress 
SENATE 


Heard the President’s budget message. 

Received a report of its Foreign Relations 
Committee favoring adherence to the 
World Court. 

Discussed the granting of $100,000 more 
to its Munitions Investigating Com- 


mittée. 
HOUSE 


Heard the budget message. 

Increased size of its Appropriations, In- 
terstate Commerce and Rules Commit- 
tees. 

Voted to continue investigation of real 
estate reorganization. 

Debated governmental deficits, 

Received compromise soldiers’ bonus bill 
introduced by Rep. Fish. 

Passed the $777,26 ,462 Indzpendent Of- 
fices Appropriation Bill. 

Democratic members attended party caucus 
which ratified majority committee as- 
signments. 

Received resolution offered by Rep. Swee- 
ney of Ohio calling for investigation of 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation. 











SCHOLASTIC 


NOTE: First figure following subject refers to issue num- 
In ex to V O ume 25 ber; second figure to page number. Articles are indexed 
- mainly by subject matter and author, rather than title. 


Abyssinia: 13-21; 14-24; 15-21. The Care and Feeding of Hobby Lynching: 9-21; 12-30; 13-30; 14- (Wade), 5-28; Games for Life 
Adams, Bill: The Lubber, 13-4. Horses,”’ 6-3; What Is Worth Strik- 30; 15-21; 16-26. and Fun; 6-24; Training for 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- ing For? 7-3; Live for Your Coun- Manchukuo: 9-19; -23. : Cross-Country (McCormack), 7- 

tration: 8-24. try!, 8-3; Laughing at Ourselves, The March of ev ound the 26; No. 1, Illustrated Diving Les. 

Aliens in U. S.: 10-22. 9-3; “Enchanted Aisles,” 10-3; World: 1:18; 2-19; 3-24; 4-21; sons, 8-28; Rhythm and Precision 

American Legion: 8-23. enone ae and Rubber Min- 5-21; 6-21; 7-22; 8-25; 9-19; - in Diving, 9-22; No. 2, Diving 

Aronson, Julian: The Drift <. a, utes, “Peace on Earth, Good 21; 11-19: -19; -21; -23; Chart Series, 9-23; Oxygen Tests 
ropean Diplomacy, 8-19; Why Will Toward Men,” 12-3; “‘The 15-20; 16-20. on Athletes (Karpovitch), 10-28; 
Doesn’t Canada Grow? 14-18. President Vanishes,” 13-3; The Mearns, Hughes: Can You Take Sport News Medley, 11-26; No. 3, 

Art: There’s Money in Art, 1-24; Right Kind of Neighbors; 14-3; Té?, 5-8. Diving Lessons, rs The All 
Put Your Hobby on the Cellar Are We Licked? (Traeger), 15-3; Meyer, Ernest L.: “Hey, Yellow- American Team, 13-29; Coaching 
Walls (Longyear), 4-24; Wood Adjective Trouble, 16-3. backs!”’, 8-9. Tips on Ice Hockey, 14-26; The 
Carving for the Classroom (Cun- Education: The Crisis in Education a George: The Catalogues, Bucket Play, 15-24; No. 4, Div- 
ningham), 6-26; Hands Are Tools (Ewbank), 1- Mr. and Mrs. ; ing Chart Series, 16-24. 
(Hambidge), 6- 10; Making  Pot- Public High School Milian, Robert A.; Leisure—and Stallings, Laurence: Lieutenant 
tery, 9-24; A Woodcut of Mr. (Rosenblum), 9-17; R.O. T.C., Horse Sense, 16-8. Richard Plume Comes Home 
Pickwick (Vox), 12-23; A Beau- 13-20. Milne, A. A.: “Sweet and Fitting from the War, 8-4. 
tiful, Enduring and Inspiring Einstein: 14-22. to Die for One’s Country,” 8-7. Steckel, Belle Hughes: From Can- 
Book, 13-25. Elections: 2-20; 3-22; 7-24; 9-17; Minehan, Thomas: “‘I Don’t Want dlelight to Kilowatt, 2-13. 

As One Reader to Another: 2-10, 9-20; 10-20; 12-18; 15-19. to be a Bum,” 3-11. Steel, ee The Second World 
$-11, 11-9, 12-12, 16-10. Emerson, Dorothy: see Poetry Corner. Montagnes, James: The Wilderness Wa 

Assassination of Barthou and King’ Engle, Bernice S.: Nebraska’s New School on Wheels, 14-17. Steele,” W ‘bur Daniel: Sailor, Sail- 
Alexander: 6-20. Unicameral Legislature, 13-15. Morley, Christopher: Good Theatre, or! 

Austin, Mary: The Last Antelope, Ferguson, J., De Lancey: Roots of 4-7. Sushila, “B. M.: This Book Teaches 
2-5. American Humor, 16-7. a Castle: 2-20; 5-22; 7-25. Us, 

Austria: 1-16, 2-16, 2-19. Firdausi: Firdausi after 1,000 Years Mullen, Sarah McLean: See Fol- Stock Exchange: Regulations, 7-21; 

Aviation: 420 (Seibel), 13-7; 13-12. lowing the Films. 15-15. 

Balkans: 2-16, "5.21, 6-20, 7-22, 8-19, Following the Films: 1- ; Treasure Munitions: Nye Inquiry, 2-18; The Stories: The Shipwrecked Taxi- 
8-25, 12 2-17, 13-21. gee 2-11; 3-29; 4-28; 5-13; 7- “Dough Boys” of 1934; the Inside Driver (Beebe), 1-5; The Last 

Banking: 8-23. 12; 29; 10-27; -29; 12-29; Story of the Munition Industry Antelope (Austin). 2-5; Love 

Barnes, Harry Elmer: How We Got 13- 13; 45; 29; 16-9. (Howe), 8-14; The Munitions In- Story (Smith), 3-4; Sailer, Sail 
That Way, 16-14 Food Posters: No. 1: America’s pesmi, 13-18; 14-22, or! (Steele), 4-5; Sleet Storm 

Beard, Charles Austin: War Springs Training Table (Wheat), 2-27; Music: What is Program Music? (Lambertson), 5-4; The Etching 
From Peace, 8-12. . 2: Bananas, 4-32; ‘No. 3: (Peyser), 5-9; Age Ten—and Up, (Walpole), 6-4; The Catalogues 

Becker, May Lamberton: see Books. 10. 24; x: 4: Pineapple the Story of Gilber and Sullivan (Milburn), 7-4; Lieutenant Rich- 

Behind the Headlines: The State of ice, 5: Milk, 13-26. (Bessey), 7-7; The Menagerie of ard Plume Comes Home From the 
Europe, 2-17; Parties and the New : 2- -21; 6-20; 6-21; 8 Music (Peyser), 11-7; Favorite War (Stallings), 8-5; The Heart 
Deal, 3-26; The Bankers and the ; 8-19; 15-20. Christmas Carols, 12-11. Being Perished (Frost), 9-4; 
New Deal, 4-18; Federal Housing, ‘ros Frances: The Heart Being National Recovery Administration: Something Like Salmon (Kan- 
5-18; Class Conflict in Spain, 6-19; Perished, 9-4. 1-21; 2-21; 3-26; 4-18; 4-19; 5-19; tor), 11-4; Bill Wickey’s Christ- 
“Vertical” Unionism, 7-20; Lynch- Gannett, Lewis: Columbus Came 13-19; 14-24. mas Turkey (Lockwood), 12-4; 
ing in America, 9-21; The Fight Late, a Visit to Mesa Verde, 2-7. Navies: 7-22; 8-22; 9-19; 11-19; The Lubber (Adams), 13-4; Sir 
for the Saar, 10-19; Is Roosevelt Germany: 1-15; 1-16; 1-18; 2-16; 13-21; 15-20. Watson Tyler (O'Higgins), V4 4; 
Going Right or Left? 11-22; The 2-17; 2-19; 3-21; 3-24; 5-22; 6-21; Nebraska: 10-22; 13-15. My Financial Life (Leacock), 
British Sedition Bill, 12-21; The 7-22; 8-18; 10-19; 12-17; 15- 20. Newton, A. Edward: The Greatest 14-7; 13 Young America (Van 
Munitions Investigation, 13-18; Godwin, Harriet: Manna in the Little Book in the World, 12-4. Buskirk), 15-4; Old Stormalong 
The Eve of the Saar Election, Cactus, 15-7. New York Politics: 5-20. (Ed. Shay), 16-4. 

14-20; Ten Biggest News Stories Gould, Kenneth M.: See Behind Nicolson, Harold: How I Write Student Forum: 1-29; 

of 1934, 15-22; The 30-Hour Week, Headlines. Biography, 1-7. 5-30; 6-28; 7-30; 8-30; 

16-17. Government Appointments: 11-18. Noah’s Ark Contest: 2-29; 13-25. 30; 44 30; 14- 30; 15-30; 2 
Belgium: 11-19. Graduate Poetry: 15-10. O’Higgins, Harvey: Sir Watson Supreme Court: 5- 20; 6-22316-19. 
Bennett, Arnold: Amateurs in the Gregory, Lady: The Travelling Man, Tyler, 14-4. Sutton, George Miksch: Some Aivi 

Art of Living, 6-7. 12-9. Ommanney, Katherine Anne: Char- lik Tribal Stories, 14-10. 
wee, a The Little Maga- Hambidge, Gove: See Art. acterization in Acting, 10-8; Ham- Taggard, Ernestine Kealoha: Sex 

zines, Hart, Elizabeth: Copyholder—Night let’s Advice to the Players, 10-9. Biographical Sketches. 

Bessey, Mabel A,: Give the Book a Side, 15-8. Overstreet, Harry: First Things, Taxes: Taxes and the New Order 
Chance, 4-11; Age Ten—and Up, Herzberg, Max J.: Why Tragedy?, Some Guides to “Civilized Loaf- (Groves), 10-17; Income Tax, 
7-7. 10-13. ing,” 6-12 13-20; Sales Tax, 13-20. 

Biographical Sketches: Beebe, 1-4; Hobby Essays Contest: 6-17. Peyser, Ethel R.: See Music. Taylor, Charles K.: Getting Your- 
Austin, 2-4; Lewis, 3-7; Steele, Howe, Quincy: The “Dough Boys” Photoplay Club: 10- 27; 11-29; 13-2; self into the Right Job, 9-11. 
4-4; Walpole, 6-7; Milburn, 7-5; of 1934, 8-14, 15-2. Textile Strike: See Labor. 
Stallings, 8-5; Frost, F., 9-5; Huberman, Leo: See Behind Head- Poetry Corner: Carl poate. Thomas, Harrison: See “Invisible 
Kantor, 11-5; Lady Gregory, 12- lines. 1-11; Robert Hillyer, 2-12; Government” in American Cities. 
10; Adams, Bill, 13-5; Leacock, - India: 10-21; 12-19, Ballad of Reading Gaol ieiaaee Thurber, James: Which, 1-8; Who 
Stephen, 14-7; Brooke, Rupert, Insull: 9-18; 12-20; 14-24. 3-8; Christopher Morley, 4-13; Li and Whom, 5-8. 

14-8, International Labor Organization: Po, 5-11; W. H. Davies, 6-9; Towne, Charles Hanson: Our Pas- 
Bonham, Martha E:: Milton’s Comus 4-23. Paul Engle, 7-13; Wilfred ‘Owen, sion for Haste, 6-8 

Lives Again at Ludlow Castle, 2-9. “Invisible Government” in Amer- 8-11; Jesse Stuart, 9-9; Babette Townsend Plan: Pulling “White 
Books, A Reading Menu for rey Cities (Thomas): 5-16; 7-18; Deutsch, 10-15; E. E. Cummings, Rabbits” Out of the Hat (Huber- 

Week: 1-10; 2-30; 3-8; 4-12; 5- 9-13 11-11; George Santayana, 13-11; man), 11-15. 

6-9; 7-11; 8-8; 9-9; 10- -12; 11-10; Ireland: 4-21. Canadian Verse, 14-13; H. D., Traeger, Bernard: See Editorials. 

12-12; 13-12; 14-12; - Italy: 2-16; 3-24; 8-18; 11-19; 16-13. Tuberculosis: War on One of Man- 
Brooke, Rupert: Niagara Falls, 14-8. 15-20. Public Works: 9-18; 15-17. kind’s Arch Foes, 12-14. 

Chart of Principal Governments: Japan: 1-18; 2-16; 3-21; Japan De- Radio: On the Air, 4-23; A Radio Turano, Anthony M.: Where Green 
2-16. mands Naval Equality, 8-22; 9-19; Ballot, 10-12; On the Air, 15-27, Lights Mean Danger, 3-16. 

Chesterton, G. K.: What I Found 10-19; 13-21, Relief: 4-20; 11- a0: 45-19. Utopian Society: As gah with 
in My Pocket, 11-6. Kantor, MacKinley: Something Like Roosevelt: 5-19; 6-22 ; 8-23; 11-17; Eugene J. Reed, 

Civilian Conservation Corps: 6-22. Salmon, 11-4. 11-22; 15-17. Van _ Buskirk. ews 13 Young 

Clemens, Samuel (Mark Twain): Kelley, Mollie: More Than a Mil- Rosenblum, Mark: See Education. America, 15-4. 

What Mark Twain Thought of lion, Roumania: 6-21. Van Doren, Carl: Mary Austin, 

War, 8-6. Labor: "Seritees, 1-17, 1-20; Collec- Round Table: 2-26; 4-30; 5-25; Prophet and Poet of the South- 
Colby, Frank More: Confessions of tive Bargaining, 2-15; Section 6-25; et 8-30; 10-30; 11-24; west, 2-4. 

a Gallomaniac, 7-10. 7-A, 2-21; American Federation 12-26; 13-28: 14-22; 15-26; 16-24. Van Gilder, Valois: Aframerican 

College Contest: 7-31; 11-31. of Labor, 5-20; “Vertical” Union- Rugg, Harold: South’ Africa, Land Literature, 15-9. 

Congress: 1-21; 9-17; 10-20; 12-18; ism, 7-20; Atlantic and Pacific of Violent Extremes, 4-15; White Wade, Wallace: Football General- 

wee V5 15-1 Pe, - » se —— 9-18. Le and ge . Africa, 5-14; Lib- ship, 5-28. 

e Course o ational Affairs: 1- ambertson, uise: Sleet Storm, érty in the Power Age, 7-15; Is Wal le, Hugh: The Etchi -4. 

21; 2-20; 3-22; 4-20; 5-20; 6-22; 5-4 Nordic Superiority a Myth?, 11- Ware What « War weeny oA 

7-24; 8-23; 9-18; 10-22; '11-18: Py Jessie Lee: The One-Act 13; Who Are the Superior 8-13; How Can We Prevent a 

12-18; 13-19; 14-22; 15-19; 16-19. Comedy of Character, 10-4. Peoples?, 12-15; Gambling vs. In- New. War?, 8-16; Say When 
Crime: Why ‘the Criminal? 3-13; Latin America: Cuba and Haiti, vesting, 15-15. Sarajevo 2nd?, a’ chart, 8-18: 

Criminal Courts on Crutches, 3-14; 1-18; The Chaco and Leticia, 2- Russia: 1-18; 2-16; ng 4-21; The Cartoonists Look at War, 3- 

Salvaging the Raw Material of 19; Cuba, 6-21; Mexico, 8-25; 5-21; 8-18; 13-22; 14-2 21: Letters about War, 11-30: 

Crime, 3-17; Modern Crime De- » Mexico, 12-19; Mexico, 15-21, Schaiberger, George: Toledo, Ohio Balkan tension, 12-17... 

tection Methods, 3-19; 13-20. Leacock, Stephen: My Financial and Tcledo, Spain Clasp Hands; Warren, Dale: Behind the Scenes 

Cunningham, John: See Art. Life, 14-7. 5-27. with the Writers, 9-7 " 

Debates: The Crisis in Education League of Nations: 2-19; 3-31; 19- Siam: 9-19. Ww Ernest W.: There’s Moncy 
(Ewbank), 1-12; Control of Fire- 21. Siebel, George: See Firdausi. — 124: A Beautiful, Endur- 
arms (Foulkes), 3-15; Taxes and Leisure: How to Make a Leisure Silver: 1-25. ro mindy Taasies Rook, 13-2 25. 
the New Order (Groves), 10-17. Time Survey of your Town, 6-14; Smith, Robert: Love Story, 3-4 a Bigs Ange: ye 4 stud 

a yg be 4 age Little ord Spectatoritis (Huberman), 6-15: Sestil Bdeumation: 11-18 y> . Wee Me an aie 

Jor ewton), -6; Te ’ , "605 wer 

2 a dicen 5 te oo pod nag = ese ie _ ae Studies Signposts : 1-25; Gorman, 2-22; Lawes, Moley, : 

tions, 12-7. Festeeatiaes, 34...° ap 2-22; 3-27; 4-17; 5-18; 7-20; 8- 25; Roche, Hess, 4-18; Lee, Ab 

Disarmament: 11-19 ; ve : 27; '9-21;" 10-25; 11-23; 12. 22; bott, 5-23; Garrison, Azana, 6-19; 
. ay 00 ~ Lindbergh Case: 3-23; 15-19. 13-16; 14-20; 15-23; 16-1 6. Hutchins, Schacht, 7-25; Lederer, 

Drama: Good Theatre (Morley), jy: 2 9 
4-7; More Than a Million (Kelly), +PPert, Jack: See Sport. Spain: 2-16; 5-21; 5- 27; 6-19; 6-21; duPont, 8-26; Stein, Bergoff, 3 
10-5; The Travelling Man (Gre Literary Leads: 1-10; 2-12; 3-9; 8-25; 9- 20; 12-20. 20, Gruening, Knox, 10-23; Ec 
gory), 12-9. 4-13; 5-12; 7-13; 8-11; 9-10; 10° Sport: The New Foothall Goes in cles, Holt, 11-21; Janssen, Moffet. 

Editorials: Take a Big Bite Out of 15; 11-10; 12-13; 13-12; 14-12; For Reducing, 1-26; Tennis Titles, 12-22; Lenroot, *Raushenbush, 13- 
Life, 1-3; Only the Game Fish 15-14; 16-13. 1934, 2-24; Scholastic Tennis 22, Bennett, Wambaugh, 14-27; 
Swims Upstream, 2-3; Crime, the Lockwood, Sarah M.: Bili Wickey’s Championship Winners, 2-25; The Byrns, Fried, 15-21; Laval, Con 
jae Headed Dragon, 3-3; Get- Christmas Turkey, 12-4. *Minnow”’. Girl, 3-28; The World nery, 16-17. F 

ing Away \ With Murder, 4-3; Long, Huey: 1-21; 2-20; 9-18; 15-19. Series, 4-27; ' Pictorial Young, Stark: Culture at Dinner, 

Mercy e Roll Along,” 5-3; Longyear, William: See Art. Page, 4-26; Football G 13-9. 
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50 VALUABLE PRIZES... 
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for Life 
ning 
jack), : 
“=| GIVEN FOR 5 EASY TITLES 
» Diving 
- -. ; 
6; No. 3 be e 
whe si’ | Fascinating New Contest Now Open to 
ac 
-26; The . SIX MORE TO COME 
sos § Scholastic Readers . . .« «§ « -« 
atenant I Large Number of Prizes Give You Great Chance of Winning 
aie” Can Do you like entertaining pictures? Then you'll have a lot of fun RULES 
in this. contest. Scholastic is printing seven bright little skeleton car- Contest is to every American — 
d World toons, each telling its own story about our Scholastic program for oo a — 
a Ban: you, but leaving the title blank for you to fill in. All easy and simple, Titles submitted must be original. 
F and done in a jiffy. To the winners go 50 fine useful prizes that Contestants may get suggestions from their 
Teaches will be treasured by every alert high school boy and girl. The out- fomilips, but not from o sources. 
ie, 9-21: line below gives the story at a glance: submit gaia ties "ios ofthe Toned ie 
ures to publis! uring next nine weeks. 
a po WHAT THE CONTEST iS s 8 A TITLE GAME Each picture submitted eg yea 
Love Many students have written us why they like Scholastic. Now we want to oe One ee oe Se 
er, Sail > mage : : Serie No one employed on the Scholastic staff, or 
Storm know why you like it. We are offering you this easy fascinating game—the their families, may enter the contest. 
Etchin “Scholastic Picture-Title Contest’—with 50 valuable prizes. You can have Alll titles must be mailed and bear postmark 
italogues fun telling us by writing in the missing title to the cartoon below. And a of not later than midnight March 25th. 
> = chance to win fine prizes too. in case of ties, fuli amount of prizes will be 
. ear awarded to all tying contestants. 
ho WHAT YOU DO .. . SUPPLY THE MISSING TITLE Raion pias 5 eee 
Chri Look through this or any issue of Scholastic. Think how it impresses you as a 
, ges modern classroom magazine and print your impression under cartoon “B” HINTS THAT MAY HELP 
7 14.4: below which has no title. (Just as we have written our impression beneath (These hints are to stimulate thought, and are not 
eacock) cartoon “A*’.) Then write your name and address below, cut out the entire to be used word for word.) 
a (Va picture and save it. When you have written in the titles to 5 of the 7 contest Scholastic prepares students for life beyond the 
— pictures send them to us. (We suggest that you fil in all seven missing titles dasroom doer. ; 
; 3-3 and choose your best five, though this is not necessary.) The 50 students Siitets tentes, nontnt Bie Gat the 
~ )3 4 submitting the best and most original titles will win the prizes. Stlinths niateeshesis bavtrnaaas akan 
16-19 . unafraid. 
1 Aiv WHAT YOU GET . . FINE PRIZES Scholastic analyzes world problems for students 
a: Se FIRST PRIZE: Handsome portable Corona typewriter. pl em Cee So GEES Ge 
5 SECOND PRIZES: Useful genuine leather brief cases—suitable for week- Scholastic¥is interesting in school and valuable 
— end trips or carrying lunches, books, papers, etc. after graduation. 
ia 5 THIRD PRIZES: Brownie Cameras. ails casi ila én aie 
- Yor 39 FOURTH PRIZES: Handsome green bakelite Spencerian refiller pencils. ta 
11. 
nvisible SEVEN WILL BE PUBLISHED. CHOOSE YOUR BEST FIVE AND MAIL THEM BY MIDNIGHT, MARCH 25th, TO 
Cities. 
3; Who Below is Picture No. 1. Watch for the others which will be pub- 
lished in Scholastic according to the following schedule: 
r Pas 
amg Picture t...........-January 26 Picture 4............February 16 SCHOLASTIC 
a + ere February 2 Picture s............March 2 The National High School Weekly 
: Picture 3............February 9 Picture 6............March 9 
rials. mee Be sie Pe a 1% 801 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
a Contest closes at midnight, March 25. Results wi published in May . . 
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At twenty five...a $25. a year clerk! 


At twenty six . . . the conqueror of India! Fiction can 
never equal the dramatic exploits of this Man of 
Destiny ...who won the fabulous treasures of Asia 
for a country that had exiled him in disgrace! Truly, 
history’s greatest adventure lives again! 


Proudest Achievement of Twentieth Century Pictures; 
surpassing ever “ The House of Rothschild”! 











SEE Clive’s‘‘mad” army avenge 
the massacre of “The 
Black Hole of Calcutta!” 
First time on the screen! 


The charge of the battle 
elephants...strangest 
warriors in history...in the 
mighty conflict at Plassey! 


An Indian ruler’s human 
chessboard...with beauties 
as pawns...and with 
Death to the losers! 


JOSEPH-M. SCHENCK enesenrs 


CLIVE 
INDIA 


a DARRYL F ,LANUCK production 


OM GOT “A AWN 


LORETTA YOUNG 


with Colin Clive « Francis Lister 
C. Aubrey Smith - Cesar Romero 
Directed by RICHARD BOLESLAWSKI 
Written by W. P. Lipscomb and R. J. 

Released thre UNITED ARTISTS 
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